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OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFAL- 
GAR SQUARE.—The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL 
ACADEMY is Now Open. Admission (from Eight till Seven 
o'clock) One Shilling. Catalogue, One Shilling. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 


Lo gp OF THE SOCIETY OF 
BRITISH ARTISTS. (Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 
The THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this Society 
isNOW OPEN from Nine a.m. untildusk. Admittance Is. 
ALFRED CLINT, Honorary Secretary. 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 


SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
HE FIFTY-SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBI- 


TION is now Open at their Gallery, 5, Pall-Mall East, (close 
to Trafalgar Square), from Nine till dusk. Admittance ls. Cata- 
logue 6d. 








JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


HE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER COLOURS.—The TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN at their Gallery, 53, PALL MALL, 
near St. James’s Palace, daily from 9 till dusk. 
Admission ls. Season Tickets 5s. each. 
JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 








MADAME JENNY GOLDSCHMIDT LIND.—FAREWELL 
CONCERTS, EXETER HALL. 


M®. MITCHELL respectfully announces the 
LAST CONCERTS which will be given by Madame GOLD- 
SCHMIDT in this country: WEDNESDAY Evening, June 11, 
1856, Grand Miscellaneous Concert, will full Band and Chorus ; 
WEDNESDAY Evening, June 25, 1856, Haydn’s Oratorio,‘* THE 
CREATION ;” and MONDAY Evening, June 30, 1856, Grand Mis- 
cellaneous Concert, with full Band and Chorus, on which occasion 
Madame GOLDSCHMIDT will make her Last and Farewell 
Appearance in this Country. 

Reserved and Numbered Seats, One Guinea ; Unreserved Seats 
(Body of Room), 10s. 6d.; Area (under West Gallery),7s. No 
more Tickets will be issued than can be convenientlyaccommodated. 
Applications for Tickets received by Mr. Mitchell, Royal Library, 
33, Old Bond Street. 


_ ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM, 
CANON ROW, WESTMINSTER 

On MONDAY next, May 26th, a Lecture ON THE VARIETIES 
OF STONE USED FOR ARCHITECTURAL CARVING will 
be delivered by Mr. C. H. SMITH. 

Hours of Admission, Seven o'clock. The Chair to be taken at 
Bight o'clock. 

Cards may be had at the Rooms of the Museum. 

EORGE GILBERT SCOTT, Treasurer. 
HENRY CLUTTON, Honorary Secretary. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s Square, 

The FIFTEENTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of 

the Subscribers to the LONDON LIBRARY will be held in the 

Reading Room on SATURDAY, May 31, at 3 o’clock p.m., when, 

in addition to the usual business, the following motion will be 
brought forward by Mr. Sydney Gedge—viz.: 

“That this Library shall remain open until 10 o'clock p.m. 
on three days in each week, subject to such Regulations and 
Restrictions with regard to the Rooms Open, removal of Books from 
the Library, and attendance of the Officers and Servants, as the 
Committee shall from time to time think fit.” 

WILLIAM BODHAM DONNE, 
Secretary and Librarian. 
*,* The SUBSCRIPTIONS for the present year are now due. 





May 23, 1856. 











Macniricent AssEMBLAGE OF ANCIENT AND MoprRN ENGRAVINGS, 
or THE Hicuest CLass, AND IN THE CHOICEST STATE as TO 
Beauty oF ImprReEssION AND CONDITION, THE PROPERTY oF A 
WELL-KNOWN COLLECTOR. 


ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works of Art, have the henour to announce that they will Sell 
by Auction, at their House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on 
TUESDAY, May 27th, and following day, an extremely Choice 
Collection of RARE and VALUABLE ENGRAVINGS of the 
Ancient and Modern Masters, the Property of a well-known 
Collector, who is compelled to relinquish the pursuit from 
ill-health. 
The whole forming a rich assemblage of high art worthy the 
attention of the Collector and Amateur. 
~ May be viewed on the Saturday and Monday previous, and Cata- 
logues had. 








Varvasre Orn Parntines and Water Cotour Drawinas, 1n- 
CLUDING THE COLLECTION oF THE Late JOHN WILKs, Esa., 
or Finspury Square. 


N ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works Illustrative of the Fine Arts, will Sell by Auction, at their 
House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on SATURDAY, MAY 31, 
1856, at One o’clock precisely, a Valuable Assemblage of WATER- 
COLOUR DRAWINGS and VIL PAINTINGS, including the 
Collection formed by the late John Wilks, Esq., of Finsbury 
Square; together with some Interesting Specimens of the Early 
Masters, and some Framed Prints. 
May be Viewed Two Days previous, and Catalogues had; if in 
the Country, on receipt of Two Stamps. 





In post 8vo, with Map and Illustrations from Drawings taken 
on the spot by Omer Pasha’s Artist, 


HE TRANS-CAUCASIAN CAMPAIGN of 
the TURKISH AKMY UNDER OMER PASHA. A Per- 
sonal Narrative. By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, Esq., Author of 
the ‘‘ Russian Shores of the Black Sea,’ &c. 
Opinions{of the Press. 
Tue Times, May 13, 1856. 

“ Mr. Oliphant is an indefatigable traveller, and a most enter- 
taining narrator of his adventures. The promptness and liveliness 
of his movements are imitated by his pen, and we readily join his 
company on any new route, confident in our guide, and certain of 
our amusement.” 

EXAMINER. 

“Mr. Oliphant's book belongs to the best class of personal nar- 
ratives suggested by the war.” 

Sarurpay Review. 

“ 1t is a short, clear, and spirited account of the campaign ; and 
the personal history of the author’s part in it affords the best in- 
ternal evidence that the details are pictured with accuracy as well 
as force.” 

Mornine@ Post. 
“ The best account of this ill-fated expedition.” 
Mornino CHRONICLE. 

“*Mr. Oliphant’s work, however, cannot be classed amongs:* the 
ordinary books about the war. It is essentially a valuable and 
interesting production.” 

Economist. 

“A very graphic and entertaining narrative.” 

William Black wood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





KIRBY AND SPENCE’S ENTOMOLOGY. SEVENTH AND 
CHEAPER EDITION. 
Just published, in One closely-printed Volume, of 600 pages, 
crown 8yvo, price 5s. cloth, 


NTRODUCTION TO ENTOMOLOGY ; or, 


of the Natural History of Insects. Comprising an 





OTICE of REMOVAL.—Mr. W. Atrorp 
LLOYD announces that his AQUARIUM Business is now 
removed from St. John Street Road to specially arranged and 
more commodious Premises, Nos. 19 and 20, Portland Road, 
Regent’s Park, London, and that his future stock of LIVING 
MARINE ANIMALS and SEA-WEEDS will be much more varied 
and extensive than heretofore. A detailed List is ready, and may 
be had on application. Sole Agent for the celebrated Tanks of 
pe pee — and Woolcott,as used by the Zoological Society 
of London. 


i hes AQUARIUM, MARINE and FRESH- 
WATEK.—Living Marine Animals, Sea- Weeds, Sea- Water, 
Tanks, Glasses, Specific Gravity Tests, Valisneria, and every other 
requisite, both for Marine and Freshwater Aquaria, ON SALE. 
—A large and choice stock of MOUNTED SEA-WEEDS, Z00- 
PHYTES, and FERNS for the Herbarium. 
W. Alford Lloyd, 19 and 20, Portland Road, Regent’s Park, 
London, removed from St. John Street Road. 








MARINE and FRESHWATER AQUARIA. 
—SANDERS AND WOOLCOTT, 54, DOUGHTY STREET, 
FOUNDLING, LONDON, Manulacturers of the Glass Tanks in 
the Zoological Gardens, Regent’s Park; in the Royal Zoological 
Gardens, Dublin ; in the Conservatory of His Grace the Duke of 
Devonshire, Chiswick; and various Museums throughout the 
kingdom, have constantly on hand, and in operation, GLASS 
TANKS, of all sizes, for the Marine and Freshwater Aquarium 
These Tanks can be safely forwarded to all parts, and Lists of 
Prices may be had on application to the above address, where also 
the Tanks may be seen. 





Just published, in one thick handsome volume, cloth, price 8s. 6d. ; 
silk, 12s. 6d. 


A MEMOIR of ELIZABETH FRY. By 
ro her Daughter, Mrs. CRESSWELL. 

pret he — admits not of analysis. It resembles a field of clover, 

tek 8 and fragrant. You may proceed by the scythe or the 
: , to cut down acre after acre, and all that is removed is sim- 

) = fbe much by way of specimen of what remains behind. . . 

pad $ volume she (Mrs. Fry) will live for ages to come.”’—Bari- 

iH Banner. 


London ; Piper, Stephenson, and Spence. 





Account of Noxious and Useful Insects ; of their Metamorphoses, 
Food, Stratagems, Societies, Motions, Hybernation, Instinct, &c. 
By WILLIAM KIRBY, M.A., F.R.S. F.L.S., Rectorof Barham; and 
WILLIAM SPENCE, Esq., F.R.S., F.L.S. Seventh Edition, with 
an Appendix relative to the Origin and Progress of the Work. 

*,.* This work is now published at one-sixth of the price of the 
sixth edition, so as to bring it within reach of all desirous of 
becoming acquainted with the Natural History or Insects, and 
thus carrying out more effectually the object of the authors,—that 
of introducing others to a branch of science which they had found 
so delightful. Though compressed by a smaller type into one 
volume, it contains every line of the sixth edition, which included 
much new matter not in the five preceding editions; and, to 
render the work more complete, the account of its origin and 
progress, furnished by Mr. Spence to the Lifeof Mr. Kirby, by 
Mr. Freeman, is, with his permission, given as an Appendix. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





Oh June 6th, in post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


ERTHA. BY FREDRIKA BREMER. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co.,25, Paternoster Row. 


OST OFFICE DIRECTORY OF GLOU- 
CESTERSHIRE, HEREFORDSHIRE, and SHROPSHIRE, 
with the CITIES OF BATH and BRISTOL. Now Ready, price 


22s. 





Also may be had— 
CAMBRIDGE, NORFOLK, and SUFFOLK, 20s. 
WARWICKSHIRE, WORCESTERSHIRE, 
SHIRE, and BIRMINGHAM, 28s. 
BEDFORDSHIRE, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, HUNTINGDON- 
SHIRE, BERKSHIRE, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, and 
OXFORDSHIRE, 25s. 
The TOWN of SHEFFIELD, and the Manufacturing District 
in the Neighbourhood, 7s. 6d. 
ESSEX, HERTFORDSHIRE, KENT, MIDDLESEX, 5UR- 
REY, and SUSSEX, 25s. 
DERBYSHIRE, NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, LEICESTERSHIRE, 
and RUTLANDSHIRE, 25s. 
HAMPSHIRE, DORSETSHIRE, and WILTSHIRE, 25s. 
LINCOLNSHIRE, 10s. 
The above forwarded postage free on receipt of Money Order. 
Kelly and Co., 19,20, and 21, Old Boswell Court, St. Clement’s, 
Strand. 


STAFFORD- 





Now ready, feap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


POEMS. By GREVILLE JOHN CHESTER, 


London: Bell and Daldy, 186, Fleet Street. 





Just published, fcap 8vo, price 5s. 


THe. LAMP OF LEE. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


Just published, price 6d. 


A FEW REMARKS ON THE PICTURES 
London: Harrison, 38, Pall Mall. 


Now ready, 
;ERN ALLIES ; a Supplement to the Ferns 
of Great Britain. Flexible Boards, 31 plates; full coloured, 
lgs.; partly coloured, 9s. 
John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS, &c. 
On the Ist of May, 
RITISH POISONOUS PLANTS. By C. 
JOHNSON, Esq. Flexible Boards, crown 8vo, with 28 
plates. Full coloured, 7s.; plain, 5s. 
John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. 


PLAIN EDITION. 
Now ready, 
HE FERNS OF GREAT BRITAIN ; con- 
taining 48 plain plates and coloured frontispiece. Flexible 


Boards, price 6s. 
John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. 














NEW WORK BY THE REV. JOHN CUMMING, D.D., 
F.R.S.E. 
On June 6th, in feap, cloth, price 6s. 


VHE LAST OF THE PATRIARCHS ; or, 
Lessons from the Life of Joseph. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


Just published, price Three Shillings, 12mo, cloth. 


OETHE’S FAUST (rue First Part). 
With an Analytical Translation, and Etymological and 
Grammatical Notes. By L. E. PEITHMANN, LL.D. 
Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Just published, price One Shilling, 12mo, cloth, gilt edges. 


CHILLER’S SONG OF THE BELL. The 
original German, with a Metrical English Translation. By 
the late J. H. MERIVALE, Esq. 
Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London ; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





Part I., 62 pp., Svo, with 12 Coloured Plates, 10s. 6d. 


ONTRIBUTIONS TO THE NATURAL 

HISTORY OF LABUAN, AND THE ADJACENT COASTS 

OF BORNEO. By JAMES MOTLEY, of Labuan, and LEWIS 
LLEWELYN DILLWYN, M.P., F.L.S., &e. . 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 





This day is published, the Fourth edition, with many Additions 
and Corrections, of a 


ANUAL OF BRITISH BOTANY; con- 
taining the Flowering Plants and Ferns arranged according 

to the Natural Orders. By C.C. BABINGTON, M.A., F.R.S., 
F.L.S.,&c. 12mo, 10s. 6d. cloth ; or, copies on thin paper, for the 
pocket, 12s. roan. 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 


BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR JUNE. 


( ; UIZOT’S HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION, 
from the Fall of the Roman Empire to the French Revolu- 
tion. Translated by WILLIAM HAZLITT. In3vols. Vol. III., 
with general Index and Portrait of Louis 1X. , Post 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. 
Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 





BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR JUNE. 
UINTILIAN’S INSTITUTES OF ORA- 


TORY. Literally translated, with Notes, by the Rev. 
JOHN SELBY WATSON, M.A.,M.R.S.L., Head Master of the 
Proprietary Grammar School, Stockwell. Complete in 2 vols. 
Vol. II., with General Index and Biographical Notice. Post 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. 

7 Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 





BOHN’S FRENCH MEMOIRS FOR JUNE. 
EMOERS OF THE DUKE OF SULLY, 


Prime Minister to Henry the Great. Translated from the 
French. New edition, revised and corrected; with additional 
Notes, and an Historical Introduetion attributed to Sir Walter 
Scott. In 4 volumes. With a General Index. Vol. I., with 
Portrait of Sully. Post 8vo,cloth. 3s. 6d. 

Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 


BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR JUNE. 


ALTON AND COTTON’S COMPLETE 
ANGLER;; with Variorum Notes, Practical and Historical, 
an Account ef Fishing Waters,&e_ Edited by EDWARD JESSE, 
Esq. Illustrated with upwards of 200 Wood Engravings by the 
best artists, and 26 Steel Engravings after Creswick, Absolon, 
Cooper, and other distinguished painters, chiefly engraved by 
Willmore. Post 8vo, cloth. Price 5s., with the Wood Engravings ; 
or 78. 6d., with addition of the Steel Engravings. 
Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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At less than half the orginal price, 
BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY, 


BEING 


Allustrations ad Descriptions 
THE GENERA OF INSECTS 


FOUND IN 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 


COMPRISING COLOURED FIGURES, FROM NATURE, OF THE MOST RARE AND BEAUTIFUL SPECIES, AND 
IN MANY INSTANCES OF THE PLANTS UPON WHICH THEY ARE FOUND. 


By JOHN CURTIS, F.L.S. 


HONORARY MEMBER OF THE IMPERIAL ACADEMY OF FLORENCE, OF THE ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES OF PHILADELPHIA, ETC, 





16 Vols. Royal 8vo. 770 Copper Plates. 





Mr. Rzrve having become the Proprietor of ‘Curtis’s Britis Eytomo1oey,’ begs to announce that he is reissuing this great 
National Work at a considerably reduced price. The stock is in excellent condition, and as a large portion of it, coloured at the 
time of publication, is ready for delivery, entire copies are now offered at less than half the original cost. 

The great reputation of this Work, Botanical as well as Entomological, renders it unnecessary to speak of the minute accuracy 
with which the insects and their anatomical details are drawn,—of the fidelity with which the native plants upon which they are 
found are delineated,—or of the clearness and descriptive interest of the letterpress. It is acknowledged to be a high authority on 
the subject of which it treats; and has been pronounced by an eminent Entomologist of France to have “ attained the wltimatum 
of perfection.”’ 

The ‘ British Entomology’ was originally brought out in Monthly Numbers, size royal 8vo, at 4s. 6d., each containing four 
coloured plates and corresponding text. It was commenced in 1824, and completed in 1840, in 193 Numbers, forming 16 volumes, 
price £48 16s, Having been published by the author with limited opportunities of making it known, little more than two 
hundred copies have been circulated, and none under the original price. 

The following are the terms upon which the Work is now proposed to be reissued, new and in the best possible condition :— 


Price to Subscribers for complete « opies in sixteen VOlUMES ..........s0csssescceeeceseeeseeceseeeeeeees £21 0 0 
Price of the new monthly issue and of odd Numbers .........cseccccsssssersreesssensesssneceseeeeescnaass 3 6 per No. 





“ Vous savez qu’a |’égard @un grand nombre d’espéces, leur détermination réclame le secours de figures. I] est done de mon 
devoir de vous indiquer les livres of vous trouverez les meilleures. Celui de M. Curtis, sur les genres d’insectes indigénes de 
Y Angleterre, me parait avoir atteint l’wltimatum de la perfection.” —LatRE1iLE, Cowrs d Entomologie, 1831. 


“M. John Curtis, naturaliste Anglais, a commencé la publication d’un Genera iconographique des genres d’insectes et de 


piantes propres 4 la Grande Bretagne. Leurs ecaractéres y sont représentés avec la plus grande fidélité.”—Cuvimr, Le Régne 
Animal, ed, 1830. 





LOVELL REEVE, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
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THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 





Now ready, at all the Libraries, 


THE CROWN WARD; 
A Story of the Davs of Aames the First. 


By ARCHIBALD BOYD, 
Author of “The Duchess,” and “ The Cardinal,” 3 vols. 


2, 
THE OLD GREY CHURCH. 
A NOVEL. 
By the Author of “ Trevelyan,” “ Marriage in High Life.” 3 vols. 


CLARA: OR, SLAVE LIFE IN EUROPE. 


WITH A PREFACE BY SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON, BART. 
Second Edition. 3 vols. 


4, 
th brace me hb Oo 
A Story of Modern Rife. 


BY THE BARONESS TAUTPHOENS. 
Cheap Edition, post 8vo, 5s, 


T HE 





LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 





In a few days will be published, with 22 Coloured Plates, 400 Figures, price 10s, 6d, 
A POPULAR 


HISTORY OF BRITISH LICHENS. 


COMPRISING AN ACCOUNT OF THEIR 


STRUCTURE, REPRODUCTION, USES, DISTRIBUTION, AND 
CLASSIFICATION. 


By W. LAUDER LINDSAY, M.D. 
Fellow of the Botanical and Royal Physical Societies of Edinburgh, &c. 





Just Published, royal 4to, Part IT, 


FLORA OF TASMANTA. 


BY JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. 
With 20 Plates, £1 11s. 6d. Coloured; £1 1s. Plain, 





Now completed, 


FLORA OF NEW ZEALAND. 


By JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, MD., F.R.S. 
In Two Volumes, with 130 Plates. Royal 4to, price £12 12s, coloured, £8 15s, plain, 
“The work is written in good plain English, with a view to the conveniency of colonists, but without on that account 


being rendered in the smallest degree unscientific—quite the contrary. Let us add, that the beautiful execution of the 
work renders it a library book, even for those who are not interested about natural history.”— Gardeners’ Chronicle, 





INSECTA BRITANNICA. 
DIPTERA. VOL. III. 


BY FRANCIS WALKER, F.LS. 
With 10 Plates, 8vo, cloth, 25s. 





LOVELL REEVE, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 





BOTANICAL WORKS. 


Curtis's Botanical Magazine. 
By Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.L.S., Director of the Royal 
Gardens of Kew. In Numbers, each containing 6 
coloured Plates. Published Monthly, 3s. 6d. Vols, I. 
to XL., 42s. each. 


Phycologia Britannica ; 


Or, History of the British Seaweeds. By HARVEY. 
360 coloured Plates. 
In three vols., arranged in the order of 


I cen pisccsteneesesaicaveniiessavets £712 6 
In four vols., arranged systematically ” 
according to the Synopais.................. } £77 6 


Illustrations of Sikkim-Himalayan Plants. 


By J. D. HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. 24 coloured Plates 
and an Illuminated Title-page. £5 5s, 


The Rhododendrons of Sikkim-Himalaya. 
By J. D. HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S, 30 coloured Plates 
by W. Fitch. £3 16s, 

Flora of New Zealand. 

By J.D. HOOKER, M.D., F.RS.,, &. 2 volumes, 130 
Plates, royal 4to, price £12 12s. coloured, £8 15s. plain. 

Popular Geography of Plants: 

Or, a Botanical Excursion round the World, Edited by 
CHARLES DAUBENY, M.D,,F.B.S. 20, plates 10s. 6d, 

Popular History of Palms. 

By Dr. BERTHOLD SEEMANN, F.LS. 20 tinted 
Landscapes in Chromo-lithography. 10s, 6d. 
Popular Garden Botany ; 


Containing a Familiar and Technical Description of 
Hardy and Frame Plants, suitable for Cultivation in the 
Garden. By AGNES CATLOW. 20 coloured Plates, 
10s, 





Illustrations of British Mycology ; 
Or, Figures and Descriptions of the Funguses of interest 
and novelty indigenous to Britain. By Mrs. HUSSEY, 
First Series, 90 coloured Plates, price £7 12s, 6d. 
Second Series, 50 coloured Plates, £4 7s, 6d, 


A Century of Orchidaceous Plants. 


By Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. With Instructions for 
yy Culture, by J. C. LYONS. 100 coloured Plates, 
5 5s, 


The Esculent Funguses of England. 


By the Rev. Dr. BADHAM. 20 coloured Plates. 21s. 


Parks and Pleasure Grounds ; 
Or, Practical Notes on Country Residences, Villas, Public 
Parks, and Gardens, By C.H.SMITH. 6s. 

Voices from the Woodlands ; 


Descriptive of Forest Trees, Ferns, Mosses, and Lichens. 
By MARY ROBERTS. 20 coloured Plates, 10s, 6d. 


The Tourist’s Flora ; 
A Descriptive Catalogue of the Flowering Plants and 
Ferns of the British Islands, France, Germany, Switzer- 
land, and Italy. By JOSEPH WOODS, F.L.S. 18s. 

Icones Plantarum ; 
Or, Figures, with brief Descriptive Characters and Re- 
marks, of New and Rare Plants, selected from the 
Author’s Herbarium. By Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. 
New Series. Vol. V., 100 Plates. 31s. 6d, 

First Steps to Economie Botany. 


For the Use of Schools. By T.C. ARCHER. 20 Plates, 
Published for the Department of Science and Art, Marl- 
borough House. 2s, 6d. 


Popular History of British Seaweeds. 


By the Rev. D. LANDSBOROUGH, A.L.S. Second 
Edition. 20 coloured Plates. 10s. 6d. 


Popular History of British Ferns. 


By THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S. Second Edition, 22 
coloured Plates. 10s. 6d. 


Popular Field Botany. 
By AGNES CATLOW. Third Edition, 20 coloured 


Lovais Raxvz ; Henrietta Street, Covent-garden, 
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AGIFT BOOK FOR THE SUMMER HOLIDAYS. 
Price 2s. 6d. with beautiful Illustrations. (In June.) 


THE HAPPY COTTAGE. A Tale 


for Summer's Sunshine. By the Author of “‘ Kate Vernon,” 
“ agnes Waring.” 


In 2 vols., post 8vo, cloth, 


TRAVELS IN BOHEMIA, MORA- 
VIA, SILESIA, the LAKES of UPPER AUSTRIA, the 
SAXON HIGHLANDS, and the NORIC ALPS. Edited by 
JOHN FOSTER. Esq. 


In 1 vol., 10s. 6d. (In the press.) 


SUNDAY—THE REST of LABOUR. 


Dedicated to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
In 2 vols., price 21s. (Now ready.) 


CALIFORNIA. By Sir Henry 


HUNTLEY. 


In 1 vol., price 5s.; by post 5s. 4d. (Now ready.) 
HARRY HIEOVER’S 


HINTS TO HORSEMEN: Showing 
how to Make Money by Horses. 
In 1 vol., 10s. 6d. (In the press.) 
MYTHS, Traced to their Primary 


Source through Language. By M. KAVANAGH, Esq. 
THE MOST POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


THE YOUNG COMMANDER. By 
the Author of “‘ Tne Two Midshipmen,” “ The Warhawk.” 

“ All who delight in Captain Marryat’s and Cooper's sea tales, 
will be equally pleased with ‘The Young Commander.’ From 
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REVIEWS. 


Memoirs by the Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, 
Bart., M.P., §&c. Published by the Trus- 
tees of his Papers, Lord Mahon (now Earl 
Stanhope) and the Right Hon. Edward 
Cardwell, M.P. Part I1—TZhe Roman 
Catholic Question, 1828-9. Murray. 

THERE is no subject more difficult of satisfac- 
tory investigation than human character. So 
various and complex are the motives which 
actuate a man, and so numerous and shifting, 
and yet so powerful, are the circumstances 
which surround him in his path of life, that 
itis almost hopeless for another to make a 
fair estimate of his conduct in any particular 
case, to say nothing of his whole career. In- 
deed, so great is the difficulty of analysing 
character, that it has become proverbial how 
few men are acquainted with themselves :— 


“Into themselves how few, how few descend, 
And act at home the free impartial friend—” 


though they have all the advantage of know- 
ing the most important items in the problem, 
if they have only the ability and the desire to 
deal with them honestly. It is a little unac- 
countable, then, that a large number of men 
should so eagerly take up, and so obstinately 
maintain, opinions affecting the good name 
of others of whom they know comparatively 
nothing; and that the more removed they 
are from the sphere of action of those whose 
conduct they judge—and therefore the less 
information they can possess on the subject— 
the more ready are they to assume the office of 
censor. This proneness to form and pro- 
nounce decided opinions on the character and 
conduct of others—especially of public men 
—without sufficient regard to our means 
of information, is a marked characteristic 
of Englishmen, and of late more so than 
ever. The habit is no doubt very much to 
be attributed to the free institutions under 
which we live ; and, when properly exercised, 
18 unquestionably not without its advantages. 
Somewhat like the so-called scepticism of Des 
Cartes, it has the effect of putting people 
upon inquiry, and very often of making those 
Whose actions are to be canvassed more cau- 
tious in their procedure than otherwise they 
would be. But its tendency, when exercised 
m an unreasonable degree, is certainly hos- 
tile to the public virtue of our statesmen 
and other men of prominent position in the 
country. If imputations of the gross and 
wanton violation of duty for purposes of pri- 
vate advancement are indiscriminately 
launched at those who deserve them, and at 
those who merit the opposite, the effect can- 
not but be generally prejudicial, for it tends 
to confound the distinctions between right 
and wrong ; and by denying praise where it is 
due, holds out an inducement to perpetrate 
the very offences which are the subject of our 
indignation. Of all our statesmen whose re- 
putation has been thus cruelly and unjustl 
assailed, the late Sir Robert Peel stands 
Oremost in every respect ; and the Memoir 
now before us, written by himself, is intended 
i a vindication of his motives, and of the 
— of policy which he adopted in reference 
‘othe Catholic Emancipation Act of 1829. 
0 other measure of his most laborious and 
useful life caused him so much pain, opposed 
bs it was to his own most powerful predilec- 
isa and to the whole course of his previous 
pohtical career. No other subjected him to 
So much calumny and misrepresentation. 








The present volume shows how deeply and 
keenly he suffered from the virulence of the 
malignant attacks which then crowded upon 
him from all quarters. The ‘‘ condemnation,” 
he bitterly exclaims, “‘ assumed every form, 
and varied in every degree, from friendly ex- 
postulation and the temperate expression of 
conscientious dissent, to the most violent 
abuse and the imputation of the basest 
motives.” Now that the question has become 
historical, and may be regarded in a dispas- 
sionate light, there is perhaps not asingle 
rational individual in these kingdoms who is 
not fully convinced of the upright and un- 
selfish character of the author of that measure; 
nevertheless, it cannot be without interest to 
know all the circumstances which led him to 
adopt it; and these are fully disclosed in the 
present Memoir. But while there are now 
few, if any, persons disposed to question the 
purity of Sir Robert Peel’s motives as a 
statesman, there are many who take refuge 
in the mitigated charge of glaring incon- 
sistency, amounting to political immorality ; 
or, at all events, exhibiting a character pain- 
fully insensible to all the moralities and pro- 
prieties of party. From this charge also we 
think the present volume must extort an ac- 
quittal by every candid reader. “A foolish 
consistency,” it has been well said, “is the 
hobgoblin of little minds, adored by little 
statesmen and philosophers and divines ;” and 
it is one of the noblest features of our great 
statesman, that he was unscared from what 
he conceived to be the path of his duty by 
homage tosuch an unworthy principle. We 
have “‘ a reverence for our past act or word,” 
says Emerson, “ because the eyes of others 
have no other data for computing our orbit 
than our past acts, and we are loath to 
disappoint them.” The feeling influences all 
men more or less, and in some degree is 
worthy ; yet perhaps there is no higher in- 
stance of heroism in a statesman than when, 
from conscientious motives, he entirely dis- 
regards it in the discharge of his duty to the 
state. 

The position of Sir Robert Peel in 1828, 
when the Catholic agitation was reaching its 
climax, was certainly one of extreme embar- 
rassment and difficulty to a minister who de- 
sired to preserve all that he might of the 
Protestant institutions of the country, and, at 
the same time, was conscious that, without 
sacrificing them to some extent, it was impos- 
sible to preserve the integrity of the empire. 
It pote? be hard to conceive a more painful 
situation than that of Sir Robert (then Mr.) 
Peel, in this crisis of affairs. In Mr. Perce- 
val’s administration he was the foremost 
champion of the Protestant interest. Under 
Lord Liverpool he was, par excellence, the 
Protestant Chief Secretary for Ireland, as 
well as the most determined opponent of Mr. 
O’Connell, who was then fast rising into im- 
portance as an agitator. Upon the retire- 
ment of Mr. Abbott, the Speaker of the House 
of Commons, the University of Oxford elected 
the young statesman, as the most fitting and 
honest representative which that ultra-con- 
servative Was could procure in those trou- 
blous times. | Venerable prelates and hoary- 
headed peers looked to him as the hope and 
stay of the nation, and of the good old cause, 
in the struggle which then was approaching. 
Nor ‘could any man be more painfully alive 
to the dreadful chagrin, and the wide revul- 
sion of feeling, that must ensue from the 
measure which he saw was every day becom- 
ing more and more inevitable :— 





*‘T make the full admission,” he says, ‘‘ that, 
from the part I had uniformly taken, on the 
Catholic question—from the confidence reposed in 
me on that account—from my position in the 
Government—from my position in Parliament as 
the representative of the University of Oxford— 
that interest which I will call by the comprehensive 
name of the Protestant interest, had an especial 
claim upon my devotion and my faithful service, 
And if the duty which that acknowledged claim 
imposed upon me were this—that in a crisis of 
extreme difficulty I should calmly contemplate and 
compare the dangers with which the Protestant 
interest was threatened from different quarters— 
that I should advise the course which I believed to 
be the least unsafe—that having advised and 
adopted I should resolutely adhere to it—that I 
should disregard every selfish consideration—that 
I should prefer obloquy and reproach to the aggra- 
vation of existing evils, by concealing my real 
opinion, and by maintaining the false show of 
personal consistency—if this were the duty imposed. 
upon me, I fearlessly assert that it was most faith- 
fully and scrupulously discharged.” 


Sir Robert here discloses to us the embar- 
rassments of his position, and the only way of 
dealing with them that, in his opinion, was 
worthy of an honest and patriotic man. This 
Memoir will enable the public to judge for 
itself, containing, as it does, all that is 
“ necessary or useful for the complete eluci- 
dation of the events to which they refer.” 
It consists almost wholly of private letters 
and memoranda, written at the time by the 

rincipal actors, amongst others by the 

uke of Wellington, the Marquis of Wel- 
lesley, the Marquis of Anglesey, Mr. Lamb 
(afterwards Lord Melbourne), Mr. Gregory 
(Under Secretary for Ireland), Lord Francis 
Leveson Gower (then Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, and now Lord Ellesmere), and Dr. 
Lloyd, Bishop of Oxford, who had been 
Sir Robert’s tutor at Christchurch. There 
are also numerous letters, written at the time, 
to these and other leading men, by Sir Robert 
himself ; but in the Memoir, he has done little 
more than connect all this correspondence, 
and a few private memoranda on political 
subjects, by a very slight narrative of events, 
which was necessary to render them intel- 
ligible. 

Prior to 1812 there had been no little agi- 
tation in Ireland, on the subject of the Roman 
Catholic claims to be admitted to an equality 
of civil rights with their Protestant fellow 
subjects; but the movement did not make 
much way in this country, or in Parliament, 
owing mainly to the obstinate determina- 
tion of George III. to reject every proposi- 
tion tending to the removal of civil disabilities 
from papists. In that year, however, that 
obstacle was removed by the king’s insanity; 
and accordingly we find the advocates of 
concession immediately entering upon the 
final and memorable campaign, which lasted 
without intermission until 1829. In 1812, 
Mr. Canning declared himself strongly fa- 
vourable to the Catholic claims. In the year 
following Lord Castlereagh took the same side. 
Every day converts were more numerous, 
and it soon became hopeless to form a govern- 
ment without including some of them :— 

‘« Tf in the interval between the close of the year 
1812 and the commencement of 1829, when the 
Roman Catholic Relief Bill was proposed to Par- 
liament, the principle of united resistance to con- 
cession had been insisted on as the basis of an 
administration, the following persons, who in the 
course of that interval were employed in the official 
service of the Crown, must have been excluded-— 
must, many of them at least, have been driven into 
opposition to a Government formed on the basis 
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tory comment that accompanies them, which is put together with 
much care and honesty.” —ExaMINER. 
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Portraits, price 3s. each, bound. 
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HENRY CURRAN, Esq. 2 vols., 218. 


BURKE'S LANDED GENTRY. 
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LIVES OF THE PRINCESSES 


OF ENGLAND. By Mrs. EVERETT GREEN. Complete 
in 6 vols, with Portraits, 10s. 6d. each. 


The ROMANCE of the ARISTO- 
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HANDBOOK of PAINTING: the Italian 
Schools. From the German of KUGLER. Edited, with 
Notes, by Sir CHARLES EASTLAKE, R.A, President 
of the Royal Academy. 


“Those who require a succinct compendium of the history 
of Italian painting, will find what they need in Kugler’s Hand. 
book of Painting, edited by Sir Charles Eastlake, with nume- 
rous and well-executed illustrations of the most celebrated 
paintings referred to in it.’—Murray’s Handbook of Italy, 


It. 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY oF 
ITALIAN PAINTERS. Edited by RALPH N, Wor. 
NUM. With a Chart of Contemporary Schools, Post 
8vo, 6s, 6d. 


“This book contains a short sketch of the lives and works 
ofeach artist. A useful tabular view of contemporary painters 
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Continental tourists, as necessary as the famous guide in the 
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HANDBOOK for YOUNG PAINTERS, 
By C. R, LESLIE, R.A, With Illustrations, Post 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 

“Mr. Leslie adds one more to the number of accomplished 
men, who, like Sir Joshua Reynolds, write as admirably as 
they paint. Though the title of his Handbook might lead 
to the inference that it was only adapted for artists, it will 
be read with delight and instruction by every person who 
has any enjoyment in pictures.” —Quarterly Review, 
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HANDBOOK OF ARCHITECTURE: 
Being a Concise and Popular Account of the different 
Styles of Architecture prevailing in all Ages and all 
Countries, By JAMES FERGUSSON, With 850 Illus- 
trations, 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


“We needed a manual which should give us a succinct 
account of all the principal buildings of the world; which 
should be intelligible to the general reader, and yet inform- 
ing to the professional artist; which should be profusely 
illustrated with specimens of all the styles known to have 
existed: and, when we find that it answers perfectly its in- 
tended purpose, we treat it as a valuable and welcome addi- 
tion to our current literature.” —Times. 

“Mr, Fergusson’s beautiful ‘Illustrated Handbook of 
Architecture,’ ”"—Murray’s Handbook of Italy. 


v. 


ART AND ARTISTS IN ENGLAND: 
Being an Account of the Chief Collections of Paintings, 
Sculpture, Drawings, &e. By Dr. WAAGEN, Director 
of the Royal Gallery at Berlin, 3 vols. 8vo. 


“The work before us we unhesitatingly pronounce to con- 
tain more of the essence of true connoisseurship than any 
other of the same class that has yet come before the public, 
Dr, Waagen’s name is too familiar to the art-world to require 
any introduction.” —Quarterly Review. 


vi. 


THOMAS STOTHARD, R.A. His Life 
and Personal Reminiscences. By Mrs. BRAY. With 
Portrait and Illustrations from his chief works, Feap. 
4to. 21s. 


“The Illustrations, drawn with great care, are = o 
a perfectly new style—in sepia—which gives them the oo 
of drawings. It is difficult at times to escape the nae . 
that the pencil of Stothard himself has been employ ‘a 
adorn the volume. We have not opened a prettier volume. 


—Times. 
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REVIEWS. 


Memoirs by the Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, 
Bart., M.P., §c. Published by the Trus- 
tees of his Papers, Lord Mahon (now Earl 
Stanhope) and the Right Hon. Edward 
Cardwell, M.P. Part I.—Zhe Roman 
Catholic Question, 1828-9. Murray. 

THERE is no subject more difficult of satisfac- 
tory investigation than human character. So 
various and complex are the motives which 
actuate a man, and so numerous and shifting, 
and yet so powerful, are the circumstances 
which surround him in his path of life, that 
itis almost hopeless for another to make a 
fair estimate of his conduct in any particular 
case, to say nothing of his whole career. In- 
deed, so great is the difficulty of analysing 
character, that it has become proverbial how 
few men are acquainted with themselves :— 


“Into themselves how few, how few descend, 
And act at home the free impartial friend—” 


though they have all the advantage of know- 
ing the most important items in the problem, 
if they have only the ability and the desire to 
deal with them honestly. It is a little unac- 
countable, then, that a large number of men 
should so eagerly take up, and so obstinately 
maintain, opinions affecting the good name 
of others of whom they know comparatively 
nothing; and that the more removed they 
are from the sphere of action of those whose 
conduct they judge—and therefore the less 
information they can possess on the subject— 
the more ready are they to assume the office of 
censor. This proneness to form and pro- 
nounce decided opinions on the character and 
conduct of others—especially of public men 
—without sufficient regard to our means 
of information, is a marked characteristic 
of Englishmen, and of late more so than 
ever. The habit is no doubt very much to 
be attributed to the free institutions under 
which we live ; and, when properly exercised, 
1s unquestionably not without its advantages. 
Somewhat like the so-called scepticism of Des 
Cartes, it has the effect of putting people 
upon inquiry, and very often of making those 
whose actions are to be canvassed more cau- 
tious in their procedure than otherwise they 
would be. But its tendency, when exercised 
m an unreasonable degree, is certainly hos- 
tile to the public virtue of our statesmen 
and other men of prominent position in the 
country. If imputations of the gross and 
wanton violation of duty for purposes of pri- 
vate advancement are indiscriminately 
launched at those who deserve them, and at 
those who merit the opposite, the effect can- 
not but be generally prejudicial, for it tends 
to confound the distinctions between right 
and wrong ; and by denying praise where it is 
due, holds out an inducement to perpetrate 
the very offences which are the subject of our 
indignation. Of all our statesmen whose re- 
putation has been thus cruelly and unjustl 
assailed, the late Sir Robert Peel stan 
foremost in every respect ; and the Memoir 
now before us, written by himself, is intended 
. a vindication of his motives, and of the 
me of sor Ato he adopted in reference 
‘o the Catholic Emancipation Act of 1829. 
0 other measure of his most laborious and 
useful life caused him so much pain, opposed 
aa was to his own most powerful predileec- 
a and to the whole course of his previous 
Polttical career. No other subjected him to 
so much calumny and misrepresentation. 





The present volume shows how deeply and 
keenly he suffered from the virulence of the 
malignant attacks which then crowded upon 
him from all quarters. The ‘“‘ condemnation,” 
he bitterly exclaims, ‘“ assumed every form, 
and varied in every degree, from friendly ex- 
postulation and the temperate expression of 
conscientious dissent, to the most violent 
abuse and the imputation of the basest 
motives.” Now that the question has become 
historical, and may be regarded in a dispas- 
sionate light, there is perhaps not a single 
rational individual in these kingdoms who is 
not fully convinced of the upright and un- 
selfish character of the author of that measure; 
nevertheless, it cannot be without interest to 
know all the circumstances which led him to 
adopt it; and these are fully disclosed in the 
present Memoir. But while there are now 
few, if any, persons disposed to question the 
purity of Sir Robert Peel’s motives as a 
statesman, there are many who take refuge 
in the mitigated charge of glaring incon- 
sistency, amounting to political immorality ; 
or, at all events, exhibiting a character pain- 
fully insensible to all the moralities and pro- 
prieties of party. From this charge also we 
think the present volume must extort an ac- 
quittal by every candid reader. “A foolish 
consistency,” it has been well said, “is the 
hobgoblin of little minds, adored by little 
statesmen and philosophers and divines ;” and 
it is one of the noblest features of our great 
statesman, that he was unscared from what 
he conceived to be the path of his duty by 
homage tosuch an unworthy principle. We 
have “a reverence for our past act or word,” 
says Emerson, “ because the eyes of others 
have no other data for computing our orbit 
than our past acts, and we are loath to 
disappoint them.” The feeling influences all 
men more or less, and in some degree is 
worthy ; yet perhaps there is no higher in- 
stance of heroism in a statesman than when, 
from conscientious motives, he entirely dis- 
regards it in the discharge of his duty to the 
state. 

The position of Sir Robert Peel in 1828, 
when the Catholic agitation was reaching its 
climax, was certainly one of extreme embar- 
rassment and difficulty to a minister who de- 
sired to preserve all that he might of the 
Protestant institutions of the country, and, at 
the same time, was conscious that, without 
sacrificing them to some extent, it was impos- 
sible to preserve the integrity of the empire. 
It pote 5 be hard to conceive a more painful 
situation than that of Sir Robert (then Mr.) 
Peel, in this crisis of affairs. In Mr. Perce- 
val’s administration he was the foremost 
champion of the Protestant interest. Under 
Lord Liverpool he was, par excellence, the 
Protestant Chief Secretary for Ireland, as 
well as the most determined opponent of Mr. 
O’Connell, who was then fast rising into im- 
portance as an agitator. Upon the retire- 
ment of Mr. Abbott, the Speaker of the House 
of Commons, the University of Oxford elected 
the young statesman, as the most fitting and 
honest representative which that ultra-con- 
servative body could procure in those trou- 
blous times. Venerable prelates and hoary- 
headed peers looked to him as the hope and 
stay of the nation, and of the good old cause, 
in the struggle which then was approaching. 
Nor ‘could any man be more painfully alive 
to the dreadful chagrin, and the wide revul- 
sion of feeling, that must ensue from the 
measure which he saw was every day becom- 





ing more and more inevitable :-— 





‘‘T make the full admission,” he says, ‘‘ that, 
from the part I had uniformly taken, on the 
Catholic question—from the confidence reposed in 
me on that account—from my position in the 
Government—from my position in Parliament as 
the representative of the University of Oxford— 
that interest which I will call by the comprehensive 
name of the Protestant interest, had an especial 
claim upon my devotion and my faithful service. 
And if the duty which that acknowledged claim 
imposed upon me were this—that in a crisis of 
extreme difficulty I should calmly contemplate and 
compare the dangers with which the Protestant 
interest was threatened from different quarters— 
that I should advise the course which I believed to 
be the least unsafe—that having advised and 
adopted I should resolutely adhere to it—that I 
should disregard every selfish consideration—that 
I should prefer obloquy and reproach to the aggra- 
vation of existing evils, by concealing my real 
opinion, and by maintaining the false show of 
personal consistency—if this were the duty imposed. 
upon me, I fearlessly assert that it was most faith- 
fully and scrupulously discharged.” 


Sir Robert here discloses to us the embar- 
rassments of his position, and the only way of 
dealing with them that, in his opinion, was 
worthy of an honest and patriotic man. This 
Memoir will enable the public to judge for 
itself, containing, as it does, all that is 
* necessary or useful for the complete eluci- 
dation of the events to which they refer.” 
It consists almost wholly of private letters 
and memoranda, written at the time by the 

rincipal actors, amongst others by the 

uke of Wellington, the Marquis of Wel- 
lesley, the Marquis of Anglesey, Mr. Lamb 
(afterwards Lord Melbourne), Mer. Gregory 
(Under Secretary for Ireland), Lord Francis 
Leveson Gower (then Chief Secretary for 
Treland, and now Lord Ellesmere), and Dr. 
Lloyd, Bishop of Oxford, who had been 
Sir Robert’s tutor at Christchurch. There 
are also numerous letters, written at the time, 
to these and other leading men, by Sir Robert 
himself ; but in the Memoir, he has done little 
more than connect all this correspondence, 
and a few private memoranda on political 
subjects, by a very slight narrative of events, 
which was necessary to render_them, intel- 
ligible. 

Prior to 1812 there had been no little agi- 
tation in Ireland, on the subject of the Roman 
Catholic claims to be admitted to an equality 
of civil rights with their Protestant fellow 
subjects; but the movement did not make 
much way in this country, or in Parliament, 
owing mainly to the obstinate determina- 
tion of George III. to reject every proposi- 
tion tending to the removal of civil disabilities 
from papists. In that year, however, that 
obstacle was removed by the king’s insanity; 
and accordingly we find the advocates of 
concession immediately entering upon the 
final and memorable campaign, which lasted 
without intermission until 1829. In 1812, 
Mr. Canning declared himself strongly fa- 
vourable to the Catholic claims. In the year 
following Lord Castlereagh took the same side. 
Every day converts were more numerous, 
and it soon became hopeless to form a govern- 
ment without including some of them :-— 

“<Tf in the interval between the close of the year 
1812 and the commencement of 1829, when the 
Roman Catholic Relief Bill was proposed to Par- 
liament, the principle of united resistance to con- 
cession had been insisted on as the basis of an 
administration, the following persons, who in the 
course of that interval were employed in the official 
service of the Crown, must have been excluded-— 
must, many of them at least, have been driven into 
opposition to a Government formed on the basis 
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of ‘unqualified resistance to concession: ‘Lord 
Castlereagh, Mr. Canning, Lord Aberdeen, Lord 
Wellesley, Lord Harrowby, Lord Melville, Lord 
Ripon, Lord Palmerston, Mr. Huskisson, Mr. 
Charles Wynn, Mr. Charles Grant, Lord Dudley, 
Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald, Mr. William Lamb, Lord 
Anglesey, Sir George Murray.” 

The signal defeat of the Government upon 
Lord John Russell’s motion in favour of the 
repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, pre- 

ared the way for Sir Francis Burdett’s reso- 
ution, in 1828, which was to the effect that it 
was— 
** expedient to consider the state of the laws affect- 
ing His Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects in 
Great Britain and Ireland, with a view to such a 
final and conciliatory adjustment as may be con- 
ducive to the peace and strength of the United 
Kingdom, to the stability of the Protestant Esta- 
blishment, and to the general satisfaction and con- 
cord of all classes of His Majesty's subjects.” 

The memorable debate which ensued upon 
this resolution, even more than the majority 
of six by which it was carried against minis- 
ters, may be said.to have decided the fate of 
the question :— 

**The mere fact that the house of Commons had, 
for the first time in that Parliament, voted for the 
removal of the Roman Catholic Disabilities, is not 
alone to be adverted to in considering the bearing 
of that vote upon the policy of continued resistance 
to concession. The charactcr ofthe discussion, and 
the names and relative weight and authority of 
those who took part in it, must also be duly 
estimated.” 

It was remarked, also, that not a single 
member who had spoken against the resolu- 
tion had assumed, for a moment, that things 
could remain as they were. The only ques- 
tion really debated was simply what, under 
the alarming circumstances of the country, 
could be done to avert imminent danger, pos- 
sibly civil war ?— 

** Without depreciating,” says Sir Robert, “the 
abilities or authority of those who concurred with 
me in resisting the motion, any one acquainted 
with the state of the House of Commons at that 
time would readily admit, that the great prepon- 
derance of talent and of influence on the future 
decisions of the House of Commons was ranged on 
the other side. 

“‘Of several facts significant of the progress of 
public opinion, and of the ultimate issue of the 
contest, this was not the least remarkable—that 
many of the younger members of the House of 
Commons who had previously taken a part against 
the Roman Catholie claims, followed the example 
of Mr. Brownlow and admitted the change of 
opinion ; and that it very rarely, if ever, happened 
that the list of speakers against concession was rein- 
forced by a young member even of ordinary ability.” 


Against such a strong and daily increasing 
tide of opposition, it was becoming more and 
more obviously hopeless to struggle any 
longer. It was then, to all human observation, 
the interest, as it certainly was the desire, of 
Sir Robert to retire from the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s vee pen by but in one short week 
after it had suffered the defeat upon Sir 
Francis Burdett’s motion, the discussion took 

lace on the bill for the disfranchisement of 

ast Retford, which led to the retirement 
from office of Mr. Huskisson, Mr. Lamb, 
Lord Palmerston, Mr. Grant, and Lord Dud- 
ley. There can now be no question that the 
reason why he did not then resign his seat in 
the Cabinet was from a high sense of public 
duty, strengthened, no doubt, by the un- 
bounded respect and confidence with which 
he regarded the Duke of Wellington, who was 
still at the head of affairs. Here is his own 
account of the matter :— 











‘*The threatened danger to the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s government from the retirement of Mr. 
Huskisson and his friends, and the real difficulty 
of constructing, from any combination of parties, 
any other government at that time, so recently 
after the breaking up of the administration over 
which Lord Ripon had presided, induced me not 
to insist upon retirement at the very moment when 
other members of the government were withdraw- 
ing, upon totally distinct grounds, their co-opera- 
tion from the Duke of Wellington.” 

The Clare election, and the return of Mr. 
O'Connell, in opposition to Mr. Vesey Fitz- 
gerald (the new President of the Board of 
Trade), was the new and, up to that time, the 
most formidable phase of the Catholic ques- 
tion. It was, indeed, as Sir Robert himself 
describes it, “‘ the turning point ”>— 

“ Partes ubi se via findit in ambas, ” 

The correspondence between the Irish offi- 
cials and the Home Secretary (Mr. Peel) dis- 
closes the most anomalous and terrible state of 
things in Ireland. O’Connell had so far suc- 
ceeded in concentrating upon himself the 
hopes and the confidence, not only of the 
peasantry, but also of the bulk of the more 
respectable Roman Catholic population of 
Treland, that the peace of the country might 
be said to have been in his keeping. Fre- 

uently it peeps out in the correspondence, 
that the main hope of the authorities was, that 
it was the interest of O’Connell to prevent 
any outbreak ; and, in the case of the Clare 
election, “to prove that he was not returned 
by violence and intimidation, but by the quiet 
and peaceable choice of the people.” Never- 
theless, Lord Anglesey writes to Mr. Peel, 
that he had made ample military preparations 
for the approaching event :— 

“There are,” said his lordship, ‘‘at Ennis near 
800 constabulary ; at Clare Castle (close at hand), 
47 artillery, with 2 six-pounders, 120 cavalry, 415 
infantry ; within a few hours, 183 cavalry, 1313 
infantry ; within thirty-six hours, 28 cavalry, 1367 
infantry, 2 six-pounders. These are placed at the 
disposal of the general officer, as are also reserves, 
at a further distance, of one regiment of cavalry 
and above 800 infantry. If this cannot keep one 
county quiet, we are in a bad way.” 


The following is the letter in which Mr. 
Vesey Fitzgerald announces his defeat :— 


“ Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald to Mr. Peel. 
“Ennis, July 5, 1828 (at night). 

“*My dear Peel,—The election, thank God, is 
over, and I do feel happy in its being terminated, 
notwithstanding its result. 

“*T have polled all the gentry and all the fifty 
pound freeholders—the gentry to a man. 

‘Of others I have polled a few tenants of e 
only, my own, and not much besides what adhered 
to me in that way. 

‘*All the great interests broke down, and the 
desertion has been universal. Such a scene as we 
have had! Such a tremendous prospect asit opens 
to us! 

‘My aim has been from the beginning to pre- 
serve good temper, and to keep down the feelings 
of my excited friends. 

“The conduct of the priests has passed all that 
you could picture to yourself. 

“The sheriff dec the numbers to-night. 
To go on would have been idle. I have kept on 
for five days, and it was a hopeless contest from 
the first. Everything was against me. Indeed, I 
do not understand how I have not been beaten by 
a greater majority. 

“The sheriff has made a special return, and you 
will saya strange one ; but it will force Parliament 
instantly to take it up. It states that I was pro- 
posed, being a Protestant, as a fit person to repre- 
sent the county in Parliament; that Mr. O’Connell, 
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a Roman Catholic, was also proposed ; 
O'Connell, had declared notes te neti ae 
was a Roman Catholic, and intended to continue a 
Roman Catholic. 

“Tt states that a protest was made by the 
électors against his return ; as well as the certifi. 
eate that he was called to the bar as a Roman 
Catholic. 

“It states the numbers for each candidate—and 
thus it leaves the return. 

‘*T shall see you soon, I trust. I shall be able 
to get away from here, I hope, on Monday. [ 
must have a day’s rest, and one day to settle my 
accounts, and, as far as I can, arrange respecti 
them. >” ting 

‘*T care not for anything since I have terminated 
the contest. For the degradation of the county I 
feel deeply, and the organization exhibited is go 
complete and so formidable, that no man can con- 
template without alarm what is to follow in thig 
wretched country. Ever yours affectionately, 

‘OW. V. Frracrratp.” 


A few days afterwards, Lord Anglesey 
writes to say that — 

‘Unless the King’s Ministers (taking into con- 
sideration the alarming progress of organization, 
the unlimited power of the priests, and the com- 
plete control under which these are of the Associa- 
tion) should feel the necessity of no longer delayi 
their decision of the course to be pursu 
humbly conceive that the less notice is taken of the 
late occurrences in Clare the better, and I for one 
shall appear to treat it lightly, and as if it were an 
ordinary election contest. Its character, however, 
is far—very far otherwise, as Mr. Fitzgerald will 
fully detail to you.” 


Again, in the course of the same month, he 
says :— 

“The priests are using very inflammatory lan- 
guage, and are certainly working upon the 
ics of the army. I think it important that the 
depéts of Irish recruits should be gradually re- 
moved, under the appearance of being required to 
join their regiments, and that whatever regiments 
are sent here should be those of Scotland, or at all 
events of men not recruited in the south of Ireland, 
I desire Sir John Byng to convey this opinion to 
Lord Hill.” 

The state of Sir Robert's feelings at this 
time, in reference to the Catholic question, 
may be seen in the following extract from a 
letter which he wrote on the 11th A 
1828, to the Duke of “Wellington. In it he 
says :— 

“I have uniformly opposed what is called 
Catholic Emancipation, and have rested my oppo- 
sition upon broad and uncompromising grounds. 

“T wish I could say that my views upon the 
question were materially changed, and that I now 
believed that full concessions to the Roman Catho- 
lics could be made, either exempt from the dangers 
which I have apprehended from them, or produc- 
tive of the full advantages which their advocates 
anticipate from the grant of them. 

“But, whatever may be my opinion upon these 
points, I cannot deny that the state of Ireland 
under existing circumstances is most unsatisfac- 
tory ; that it becomes nec to make your 
choice between different kinds and different degre 
of evil—to compare the actual danger res 
from the union and organization of the Roman 
Catholic body, and the incessant agitation in Ire 
land, with prospective and apprehended dangers to 
the constitution or religion of the country; and 
maturely to consider whether it may not be better 
to encounter every eventual risk of concession than 
to submit to the certain continuance, or rather pet 
haps the certain aggravation, of existing evils. 

He soon saw that the time had come whet 
concessions could no — be Dery an 
safety to the empire at large ; 
later they must be made ; and that, whatever 
might be their ultimate result, “there - 
be an advantage in the sincere and hon 
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attempt to settle the question on just prin- 
ciples.” He concludes the letter to the Duke 
by saying :— : 

“JT do not merely volunteer my retirement at 
whatever may be the most convenient time ; I do 
not merely give you the promise that out of office 
(be the sacrifices that I foresee, private and public, 
what they may) I will cordially co-operate with 

in the settlement of this question, and cor- 
dially support your government ; but I add to this 
my decided and deliberate opinion, that it will 
tend to the satisfactory adjustment of the question 
if the originating of it in the House of Commons, 
and the general superintendence of its progress, be 
committed to other hands than mine.” 

It was resolved, however, that a bill for 
Catholic relief should be adopted by Govern- 
ment, and that Mr. Peel should have the 
charge of it in the House of Commons. The 
bill, as everybody knows, was carried ; and 
forthwith Mr. Peel relinquished the represen- 
tation of the University of Oxford. But there 
were many of his constituents, however, who 
regarded his loss as a disgrace to the Univer- 
ait, and at their entreaties he permitted him- 

again to be put in nomination as a candi- 
date. We need not dwell upon his defeat by 
Sir Robert Inglis. There was not much sig- 
nificance in the fact, though there was a great 
deal in “the quality of the minority” which 
supported the defeated candidate :— 

“ Mr. Peel polled 146 votes less than Sir Robert 
Inglis, and had twice as many first-class men, 14 
out of 20 professors, and 24 out of 28 prizemen 
(the 24 prizemen having gained 36 prizes !) 

“Of Christ Church (the college of both candi- 
dates), Mr. Peel had 39 first-class men, his oppo- 
nent only 8; he had also all the noblemen who 
voted; 4 deans out of 5, and 333 clergymen, as an 
argument for the ‘No Popery’ and ‘Church in 


danger’ gentlemen !” 

It was necessary that Sir Robert should 
return to the House of Commons with- 
out delay ; ‘and there being a convenient va- 
cancy at Westbury, he became a candidate 
for the honour of representing that not very 

inguished constituency in the imperial 
Parliament. But even in that remote seques- 
tered spot the ill fame of his treacheries and 
treasons had aroused Protestant indignation, 
and it required all the influence of Sir Ma- 
nasseh Lopez (the patron of the borough) to 
secure his return. Sir Robert tells us that :— 

“Sir Manasseh himself suffered in his person from 
one of the many missiles with which the Town-hall 
was assailed during the ceremony of the election. 
Tt was fortunate for me that that ceremony was 
not unduly protracted. Very shortly after my 
return had been declared by the proper officer, the 


. atrival of a Protestant candidate in a chaise and 


four from Londop was announced. If he had 

entered the town a few hours earlier, it is highly 

oe that I should have fared no better at 
estbury than I had done at Oxford.” 


Sir Robert devotes but a very few pages at 
the close of his Memoir to co aigunie toatl 
cation of his acts and motives in this long- 
protracted struggle. He concludes in these 
words, which wili find an echo in the breast 
of every reader :— 


“T can with truth affirm, as I do solemnly 
affirm in the presence of Almighty God, ‘to 
camp all hearts be open, all desires known, and 

whom no secrets are hid,’ that in advisin 
og Promoting the measures of 1829 I was sway 
=: no fear except the fear of public calamity, and 

t I acted throughout on a , mes conviction that 

ose measures Were not only conducive to the 
ys welfare, but that they had become impera- 
whic necessary in order to avert from interests 
ib had a special claim upon my support—the 

terests of the Church and of institutions con- 





nected with the Church—an imminent and in- 
creasing danger. 

‘Tt may be that I was unconsciously influenced 
by motives less perfectly pure and disinterested— 
by the secret satisfaction of being, 

: when the waves went high, 
A daring pilot in extremity.’ 
But at any rate, it was no ignoble ambition which 
prompted me to bear the brunt of a desperate cor- 
flict, and at the same time to submit to the sacri- 
fice of everything dear to a public man, excepting 
the approval of his own conscience, and the hope 
of ultimate justice. Rosert PEEL.” 


We shall conclude this notice by a few 
words upon the editors’ preface, which, 
though consisting of little more than two 
pages, is not a little curious in its way, as a 
specimen of style. If old Cobbett were still 

ive, he might find, in this little literary at- 
tempt of the literary executors of Sir Robert 
Peel, a sufficient number of examples to 
warrant him in immediately trying his hand 
at a new edition of his wonderful , 
He certainly would find it hard to surpass 
them, even by the piquant passages which he 
selected from the writings of the statesmen 
and other celebrities of his own day. After 
alluding to the codicil of Sir Robert’s will, 
by which they had authority to publish the 
volume now before us, the editors proceed to 
say, “Among the numerous MSS. thus com- 
mitted to their charge, those which engaged 
the earliest and most especial attention of the 
editors were two Narratives or Memoirs 
drawn up by Sir Robert Peel, in his own 
handwriting, and placed together [they mean, 
no doubt, drawn up in his own dwriting, 
and placed together, by Sir Robert Peel]; the 
Jirst [why not one instead of the first?] on the 
Roman Gatholic question, the second [the 
other] on the Corn Laws. A short account 
of both has been given by Sir Robert him- 
self at the beginning of the former, as con- 
tained in this volume.” 

“But,” they continue ‘besides these two, there is 
a third, to which Sir Robert does not there advert, 
and which in the order of time stands between them 
—a Memoir, drawn up probably at a much earlier 
period, and though of no great length, yet of high 
interest and value. It relates the circumstances 
that attended the formation of his first Ministry in 
1834 and 1885, and comprises the letters that were 
despatched to him at Rome. 

‘‘These three Memoirs it is the intention of the 
Editors to publish. The first, as already stated, 
will be found in the present volume, and after a 
certain interval the other two will follow in their 
chronological series.” 

Of course, every person can understand 
the meaning of all this, for the facts are so 
simple that it would be difficult to make 
them obscure ; but if style is of any import- 
ance nowadays, in a short preface to such a 
work as the present, such men as Lord Stan- 
hope and Mr. Cardwell ought to have paid a 
little more attention to theirs than they 
seem to have done, when they wrote that, 
“after a certain interval the other two will 
follow in their chronological series.” They 
probably mean to say, that after a certain 
interval, the “third” memoir—of which they 
had just been speaking, which in the order of 
time stands between the other two—and then, 
after another interval, the Memoir on the Corn 
Laws, will follow. If both are to be given to 
the public after the same interval—that is, if 
they are to be published at the same time, why 
talk of their coming out in “ their chronologi- 
cal series ;” and, afer all, suppose there were 
no mistake about this “interval,” what do the 
editors intend when they say that two books will 











appear in their chronological series, the books 
being Nos. 2 and 3 of a series, in which No. 2 
we are told was written before No.1? But 
though it were quite clear that there was no 
obscurity as to whether the writers referred 
to the dates at which the works were written, 
or to the dates of the events which constitute 
their subject matter, the phrase itself—“ their 
chronological series’—as applied to two 
books, is not what we might expect from such 
a writer as Lord Stanhope, or such a man as 
Mr. Cardwell. 

Here is another specimen of queer writing 
—bearing in mind, of course, who are the 
writers. Speaking of the good effects of 
“ well-considered delay” in the publication 
of these papers, they say— 

‘*Such delay affords a proof that there are no 
party or personal motives to subserve ; it allows 
the party spirit i all other quarters to subside ; it 
both induces and enables every reader to contem- 
plate every question in a calm, historic point of 
view. 

Again :— 

“According to the judgment of the present 
Editors, there are many things in the Peel Papers 
that ought not to be published as yet, and many 
things as affecting other persons that ought not to 
be published at all. * * * 

“Thus, as they hope, will they show themselves 
ever mindful of Sir Robert Peel’s own and emphatic 
injunction, &c.” 

We had marked two or three other pas- 
sages exhibiting similar carelessness in com- 
position, which we refrain from citing, lest 
we should be considered hypercritical or 
captious. It may be thought, by some per- 
sons, that the instances which we have ad- 
duced are “not so very bad after all ;” but if 
we are not to expect something like faultless 
writing, when a noble lord of great reputa- 
tion in the literary world, and an ex-minister 
of some reputation in the political world, put 
their heads together over two pages of a 

rose preface, where are we to Bok for it? 

his is our apolo 
time on what is no 
trivial. 


for spending so much 
oubt in itself somewhat 











Poems. He aay Capern, Rural Postman 

of Bideford, Devon. Bogue. 
Tue poetry of Edward Capern has the 
genuine freshness of nature without much pre- 
tension to the refinement of art. In a life of 
daily toil he has been accustomed to warble 
his wood-notes wild, the melody of which, 
though not at first meant for others to hear, 
might well please many listeners. The editor 
of the volume tells us that the poet is “a 
rural letter-carrierfrom Bideford to Buckland- 
Brewer and its neighbourhood, distributing 
the mail through a discursive walk of thirteen 
miles daily, including Sundays; for which 
his salary is ten shillings and sixpence 
per week.” He has, it is added, a wife and 
two children; is contented, though poor; and 
blesses Providence for his lot. He is a 
sweet player on the flute, and in other 
respects displays genius which might, under 
other fortune, have been distinguished. In 
the lines which form the envoi to the collec- 
tion, the author pleads with pleasing and 
manly modesty for a lenient judgment of his 
verses :— 

“Try not his song with those who stand 

The scholars of his native land ; 

For fortune treated him so rude, 

When nine years old he toil’d for food. 

Nature not Art hath stor’d his mind, 

And nature hath been wondrous kind, 


Now, if one sentence you approve, 
A mother’s smile, a wife’s sweet love 
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Mov’d him to tie his thoughts in rhyme ; 
Theirs be the praise, and God’s the time. 
His simple aim is far beneath 

A .poet’s fame or poet’s wreath : 

Enough if he through life has trod 

And serv’d his neighbour and his God.” 

We quote, not as one of the best of the pieces, 
but as the most expressive of the life and the 
character of the authcer, part of a poem 
entitled The Rural Postman. It is a poem 
which Izaac Walton would have been delighted 
with, for its love of nature and its genial 
spirit :— 

“0, the postman’s is as pleasant a life 
As any one’s, I trow; 
For day by day he wendeth his way, 
Where a thousand wildlings grow. 
He marketh the date of the snowdrop’s birth, 
And knows when the time is near 
For white scented violets to gladden the earth, 
And sweet primrose groups t’ appear. 
He can show you the spot where the hyacinth wild 
Hangs out her bell blossoms 0’ blue; 
And tell where the celandine’s bright-eyed child 
Fills her chalice with honey dew. 
The purple-dyed violet, the hawthorn, and sloe, 
The creepers that trail in the lane, 
The dragon, the daisy, and clover-rose, too, 
And buttercups gilding the plain; 
The foxglove, the robert, the gorse, and the thyme, 
The heather and broom on the moor, 
And the sweet honeysuckle that loveth to climb 
The arch of the cottager’s door. 
He knoweth them all, and he loveth them well, 
And others not honour’d with fame, 
For they hang round his life like a beautiful spell, 
And light up his path with their flame, 
* * + * 


“0, the postman’s is as happy a life 
As any one’s, I trow; 
Wand’ring away where dragon-flies play, 
And brooks sing soft and slow ; 
And watching the lark as he soars on high, 
To carol in yonder cloud, 
“He sings in his labour, and why not I,’ 
The postman sings aloud. 
And many a brace of humble rhymes 
His pleasant soul hath made, 
Of birds, and flowers, and happy times, 
In sunshine and in shade. 
The harvester, smiling, sees him pass, 
‘How goes the war?’ quoth he; 
And he stayeth his scythe in the corn or grass, 
To learn what the news may be. 
He honours the good, both rich and poor, 
And jokes with each rosy-faced maid; 
He nods at the aged dame at the door, 
And patteth each urchin’s head. 
And little he thinks as he whistling goes, 
To the march of some popular tune, 
That beauty grows pale at the tramp of his shoes, 
And sometimes as rosy as June. 
* * * * 


“Q, the postman’s is as merry a life 
As any one’s, I trow; 
Waking the hill with his musical trill, 
From its crown to the base below. 
For he windeth his horn where the blushing morn 
First kisseth the green earth wide, 
And snuffeth the breeze where the nodding trees 
Stand strong in their forest pride. 
He heareth the bee in the broad oak tree, 
In quest of its honey-clad leaves, 
And marks with delight when swallows alight 
To build "neath the cottager’s eaves. 
When forest tribes sing till green valleys ring, 
With the soul-stirring music they make, 
His spirit as free as the fetterless sea, 
Chaunts out o’er the meadow and brake. 
When making his call at a nobleman’s hall, 
In garments bespattered and rude, 
He thinks that sound health is the best of all wealth, 
With a spirit in love with the good.” 


This pleasant picture has its reverse, how- 
ever, and some of the troubles of his lot are 
described :— 

“O, the postman’s is as blessed a life 
As any one’s, I trow, 
If leaping the stile, o’er many a mile, 
Can blessedness bestow. 
If tearing your way through a tangled wood, 
Or dragging your limbs through a lawn— 
If wading knee ye? through an angry flood, 
Or a plough’d field newly sown,— 
If sweating big drops neath a burning sun, 
Ana shiv’ring ’mid sleet and snow ; 
If drench’d to the skin with rain, be fun, 
And can a joy bestow! 
If toiling away through a weary week 
(No six-day week, but seven), 
Without one holy hour to seck 
A resting place in heaven,— 
If hearing the bells ring Sabbath chimes, 
To bid us all — 
To church (as in the olden times), 
And bend the knee in prayer,— 








If in those bells he hears a voice, 
* To thy delivery, 

God says to every soul, ‘ Rejoice,’ 
But postman, not to thee.’ 
* * * 


Heigho! I come and go, 

Heavy at heart, and weary O, 

Heigho! Heigho! 

Does any one pray for the postman ?—No, 

No! no! no! no! 

Or he would not be robb’d of his Sabbath so.” 

The little book does not need any recom- 

mendation beyond its own merit; but it is 
only right to add that it has been published 
at the suggestion of some friends, in order 
that, by its sale, the humble ee may com- 
menee a little fund for the education of his 
family, and for making provision for his 
declining years. 





Shakspere ; or, Sketches of our Social His- 
tory in the Reign of Elizabeth. By G. W. 
Thornbury, Author of the ‘ History of the 
Buccaneers,’ &. &e. 2 vols. Longman 
and Co. 

THE commentators on Shakspeare are Legion. 

There is hardly a cranny of his works that 

has not been explored, an allusion left unex- 

plained, or an obscurity in his text for which 
we have not a hundred conjectural readings. 

Yet much as has been done in the way of cri- 

ticism and illustration, much is still doing, 

and much more remains to be done. Setting 
aside the emendations discovered by Mr. 

Collier, which have opened a source of con- 

troversy likely to embroil the critics for an 

indefinite time to come; and the labours of 

Mr. Halliwell, which have surrounded the 

plays of Shakspeare with endless literary and 

archeological details for future editors to 
work upon; there is scarcely a single point 
of sight from which the poet and his times 
can be examined, that has not been occupied 
by antiquaries, philologists, and speculators. 
Learning and fancy have been alike expended 
upon a subject which past experience justifies 
us at last in assuming to be inexhaustible. 
The design indicated in the title of the vo- 
lumes before us would seem to embrace the 
objects to which Douce and Drake more par- 
ticularly directed their attention ; and it does 
so, to a certain extent, but in a different form, 
and with less direct relation to the writings 
of Shakspeare. Mr. Thornbury proposes to 
introduce his readers to the customs and man- 
ners, the characters and modes of life of 

Shakspeare’s England—that is to say, the 

England of the sixteenth century. The ma- 

terials for such an inquiry are ample. They 

abound in the tracts of Dekker, Nash, Green, 
and Stubbes, in the satires of Hall and Mar- 
ston, and many other works, including espe- 
cially the comedies of Ben Jonson. Upon 
these and similar authorities Mr. Thornbury 
has chiefly relied in the preparation of his 
pictures of English life, at a period when the 
country had reached a height of glory it had 
never attained before, and when, on sea and 
on land, in the cabinet and on the stage, in 
her captains, her adventurers, her poets, phi- 
losophers, and politicians, she rivalled the 
Augustan splendours of antiquity. The vast 
quantity of small traits and minute informa- 
tion amassed by Mr. Thornbury, can be fully 
appreciated only by those readers who are 
already well acquainted with the interior his- 
tory of the Elizabethan age. Perhaps, also, 
we should add, that it is only such readers 
who can detect wherein it is that he fails to 
satisfy the more comprehensive demands and 
higher aims of his undertaking. The obvious 
merit of the work consists in the scope and 








versatility of its contents, which undoubted}: 
exhibit considerable industry in the collection 
and systematic grouping of the social and pie- 
turesque incidents of the age. For all popu. 
lar purposes the volumes may be rogue as 
a successful attempt to bring familiarly before 
the public of the nineteenth century the 
special characteristics of their ancestors of the 
sixteenth. Reserving for a second notice a 
few points of criticism in reference to the 
mode and manner of the execution, it will be 
desirable, in the first instance, to show of 
what kind of matter the work consists, 

The various features of the age are pre. 
sented under separate heads or chapters, 
each containing, partly in the form of de. 
scription, and partly by way of statement, 
occasionally discursive, and sometimes close 
and literal, all the information requisite to 
enable the reader to understand pretty fully 
the pleasures and occupations of the different 
classes of which the population was composed. 
The wide and wrt panorama embraces the 
court and the city; the mansions of the 
nobility and the booths of Bartholomew fair; 
the theatres and the ordinaries ; the insolent 
watermen on the silent highway, and the 
thieves, cut-purses, and cheats that infested 
the streets and bowsing kens; the garden 
houses and the prisons ; royal progresses and 
yarns at Wapping; architecture, dress, diet, 
superstitions, street adventures, hawking, 
jousts, duels, and archery. It may be fairly 
conceded to Mr. Thornbury that he has 
touched more or less upon all the striking 
and distinctive aspects of the period, and 
gathered into his pages much curious and in- 
teresting matter. 

Here is a peep into the streets to begin 
with :— 

“The Elizabethan streets were filled by itinerant 
salesmen, many of whose trades have long since 
passed away; charcoal sellers from the country, 
buyers of old lace, sellers of ‘hot peas,’ and Irish 
applemongers. The open stalls were piled with 
rapiers, and targets, and Italian armour and 
poignards, and silk points, and ruffs, and feathers, 
roses for shoes, scarves, and a thousand other 
articles of finery now mouldering in quiet country 
vaults, or treasured here and there with wrong 
dates attached to them in the wardrobes of old 
show mansions. 

‘The paths were filled by jostling servingmen, 
French pages, and watermen, and wounded soldiers 
from the Dutch wars, Spanish gallants, Greek 
merchants ; and here and there an astrologer or 
an alchemist come out for a moment to breathe a 
purer air than the poisonous atmosphere of his 
cellar or his turret, that reeked with fuming mer: 
cury. There were actors, and bear wards, masters 
of fence, bullies, and gentlemen pensioners, and 

y citizens’ wives, and bona robas, and’ falconers 
all bright, coloured, shifting, motley, and pic 
turesque. There was no dull monotony and stereo 
type of dress, face, and manner; but a never- 
ending variety, shifting and brilliant as the dyes of 
a kaleidoscope. There were beards of all classes 
and professions,—the spruce, the pointed, the 
round, grey, black, and cream-coloured. All dress 
marked class: the ‘prentice passes with his round 
cap and truncheon ; the citizen with his trimmed 
gown and gold chain; the noble with his silk 
cloak, and scented doublet, gold spurs, and spangled 
feather; the needy adventurer with his rusty 
sword, and greasy buff, or half Indian robe; the 
scrivener with his rusty black coat and unfailing 
bag ; the divine with his cassock and his bands ; the 
yeoman with his unbarked staff; and the court 
lady rolling by in her ponderous gilded coach. 


Turning from the city, we are carried into 
the country mansions of the nobility, and 
gentry, upon which Mr. Thornbury furnishes 
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a variety of illustrative details. The descrip- 
tions are too lengthy to admit of extracts 
that would do justice to their merits; but a 
glance at an Elizabethan interior will show 
the accuracy with which the subject is 
treated :— 

“There are rushes on the floor, and the fire- 
brands rest on the wings of brass pelicans; and 
there are old, dim mirrors on the wall, and oak 
buffets and carved screens, and the walls are 
panelled with his badge ; and there are stone seats 
round the room, and the door is huge and clamped, 
and the embrasures of immense thickness. With- 
out, the deer are feeding in the sunlight, and the 
boys are running at the quintain, or trying their 
bows ; and there is a lady reading Plato at the 
winow, where the rose struggles in. In the dis- 
tance is a village of gable roofs and striped white 
walls; and a wedding procession is passing out 
across the meadows: the bride also, and the favours, 
and the pipers, and the fiddlers, are all coming to 
the Hall.” 

Tracing the adventures of a gallant through 
a day’s amusement in old London, we find 
him rising about noon, according to Mr. 
Thornbury, although we suspect that few 
gallants were a-bed at that hour, and after 
carefully attiring his person in cherry satin, 
and blue taffeta, over which was thrown, with 
eee negligence, a rich velvet cloak, 

etaking himself, after a lusty breakfast, to 

the promenade at St. Paul’s. Half-a-dozen 
turns in the “‘ Mediterranean Aisle” suffice to 
enable him to display his bravery, and then 
he hurries on to talk Euphuisms to the 
milliners at the Exchange, to dip into the 
last new book at the stalls, or perhaps to 
indulge in the luxury of a few whiffs of 
tobacco at one of the new offices established 
for the sale of that fashionable novelty. By this 
time dinner hour has arrived, and he proceeds 
to one of the twelve-penny ordinaries, where, 
according to his humour, he makes a display 
of the latest oaths, boasts of his amours, or, 
sauntering up and down the room with his 
sword trailing after him, implies his contempt 
of the company. Dinner over, the gallant 
falls to dice or takes a hand at gleek, or repairs 
again to Paul’s Walk till three o’clock, when 
the theatres are opened. So fine a gentleman 
must, of course, have a stool upon the stage, 
where he can exhibit his magnificence to the 
whole audience. Passing through the tiring 
house, which gives him an opportunity of 
nodding to Shakspeare, or cracking a joke 
with Kempe, he flings down his sixpence and 
takes his seat. During the play he smokes, 
and superciliously criticises the performers 
with significant gestures. The play over, 
away to the Bear Garden or the tavern, and 
ending the night with a carouse, he is lighted 
home bya page or a drawer, with a murky 
lantern, if he is fortunate enough to escape 
the clutches of the watch. 

But it must not be supposed that these 
gallants were mere ephemera after all. Most of 
them were educated to their peculiar mode of 

fe, and were masters of many accomplish- 
ments. Let us see what requisites were 
necessary to constitute a perfect example of 
the well-known character, designated in the 
old chivalry as the Squire of Dames :— 


“An accomplished squire of dames, in these 
days of refined gallantry, was required to play well 
on the viol de gambo, take part in a madrigal, 
dance all the complicated dances of the day, from 
the bounding lavolta to the stately pavin, fence 

€ a master, and ride like a Centaur. He must 
know how to hamstring a wild deer when at bay, 
and to cut it up when he had killed it. He was 
compelled to learn how to pen a sonnet and an 


acrostic; know Italian and French ; to be read in 
the poets, and to parley with his mistress in the 
Euphuistic language of the day. Besides this, he 
was compelled to play at tennis, shovel-board, 
bowls, gleek, and primero; was expected to have 
visited Venice, and floated in a gondola, if not, to 
have served a campaign orso inthe Low Countries.” 


Of the ladies we have numerous sketches, 
but perhaps that which will interest the 
largest circle of readers is the following 
account of their costly dresses :— 

‘‘The ladies not only painted and rouged but 
used false hair of various colours, which was fre- 
quently changed without regard to consistency ; 
their locks were trained on wire frames, and 
wreathed with gold and silver curiously wrought. 
Besides this, they wore pendant ornaments of 
bugles and brooches, rings and jewels. To supply 
the great demand for wigs women went round to 
buy the tresses of country girls, and in London 
female thieves not unfrequently decoyed children 
up lonely archways and robbed them of their hair. 
Out of doors these mountains of art were crowned 
with French hoods, hats, caps, and kerchiefs. The 
artificer’s wife flaunted in her velvet hat; the 
merchant’s wife in her French hood; and the 
peasant in her taffety or wool hat, lined with silk 
and velvet. Cawls of gold and silver network or 
rich glittering tinsel were not uncommon ; others 
wore lattice caps coming to a point above the fore- 
head. Their ruffs were of the finest cambric, 
stiffly starched, and often in three or four layers, 
and frequently covered with quaint emblems or 
with stars of gold and silver thread. Some were 
wrought with borders of openwork and others with 
purled lace. 

‘‘The ladies often wore doublets and jerkins, 
tight-bosomed like a modern riding-habit and made 
jaunty like those of a page, buttoned down the 
breast, and trimmed with wings, welts, and pinions 
at the shoulders. The gowns of the finest cloth 
frequently cost 40s. a yard. They were embroidered 
with lace three fingers broad, or with velvet stripes; 
many wore trailing sleeves, others had them tight, 
slashed, and pointed, with silk ribbons tied in true- 
love knots. Some had long capes, faced with 
velvet, or fine-wrought silk taffety, and richly 
fringed ; while others’ gowns were simply peaked 
down the back. The petticoats were of the finest 
cloth, but the greater part of taffety fringed with 
silk; and their kirtles were of the same rich 
materials. 

‘‘Their stockings were of all bright colours, 
curiously worked ; and their slippers were of black, 
white, yellow, and green velvet, or of English or 
Spanish leather embroidered with gold and silver 
thread. The Elizabethan ladies were curious in 
scents, and peculiarly fond of musk and civet, 
sweet powders and pomanders, which they wore 
in chains. The lover knew of his mistress’s ap- 
proach a stone’s cast off by an odour as of the 
dawn of spring. ‘The bed,’ says Stubbes, the 
Puritan, sneeringly, ‘whereon they have laid their 
delicate bodies, the places where they have sat, 
the clothes and things which they have touched, 
shall smell a week, a month, and more after they 
be gone.’ 

“Tn the summer, a gentlewoman seldom stirred 
without a posy to smell at and one to stick in her 
breast. The beauties of England revelled in ear- 
rings, bracelets, chains, armlets, and gold-em- 
broidered perfumed gloves—as women in most ages 
have. 

“To keep them from sun-burning, they cast 
round their faces silk scarfs tasselled with gold, 
and, when they rode abroad, wore black velvet 
masks that fastened with agate clasps, or very en- 
ticing and attractive veils.” 


Paul’s Walk was the grand resort of people 
of all classes, the centre of news, gossip, and 
scandal. At certain hours of the day it was 
always crowded. Mr. Thornbury’s fancy 
picture of the groups assembled there pre- 
sents, as far as it goes, a fair. representation 
of the motley character of the scene :— 





‘Here comes by musingly, with careless gait, a 
poor poet, clad in velvet and satin, somewhat 
greasy, and with boots a little out at the toe. By 
his frequent anxious glances over his shoulder he 
seems to fear a bailiff. Behind him follows a player, 
dressed in a murrey cloth gown, faced down the 
front with grey rabbit skins, and his sleeves barred 
thick with lace. He holds up his robe to show his 
white taffeta hose and black silk stockings, a huge 
ruff surrounds his head, a glass brooch as big as the 
great seal fastens his small brimmed hat, and two 
boys in cloaks follow him, carrying his rapier and 
sword. His companion is a musician and the 
usher of a dancing-school; he wears a suit of 
watchet (blue) coloured taffety with a cloak daubed 
with coloured lace. Here stand a group of trades- 
men, portly men in damask coats and gowns welted 
with velvet. They all bow as that old, white- 
headed, country gentleman passes, clad in russet 
and in a black coat, with five servingmen, strong 
and awkward, but dangerous to elbow, striding at 
his heels. After him—do not be startled, reader— 
is Sir John, an honest Windsor vicar, ia company 
with the miller, glover, and smith of his village. 
They have come up to attend a trial, and have 
visited more than one tavern to drink luck to the 
suit, and, by a natural sequence, find the path too 
narrow for decent men. He is no Puritan or 
raiser of schisms ; he is none of the best scholars, 
and is oftener in the ale-house than the pulpit ; 
yet he reads a homily every Sunday and holiday, 
drinks with his neighbours, spends his money to 
make them friends, and sometimes on Sundays 
(misled by good fellows) says both Morning and 
Evening Prayer at once, and gives the villagers a 
whole afternoon to playin. He is rather testy too, 
and would not refuse a challenge from the village 
doctor if he sent it. 

“That stealthy-looking man is a runaway 
bankrupt just returned from Ireland ; he is suspi- 
ciously watching a gaping yeoman who has come 
to London to see the sights—Guildhall, the two 
Exchanges, the wax-works, Paul’s, Charing-cross, 
the Boar at Billingsgate, the Fleet, and London 
Bridge. That fellow in greasy satin sleeves, 
and spectacles hanging in a copper case round his 
neck, is a (pawn) broker; on his arm is his wife, 
who flutters her fan affectedly and begs him to 
carry Pearl, the dog, Poor wretch! it is every 
moment, ‘ Husband, pick up my glove,’ ‘ Husband, 
carry my scarf ;’ and this he calls a day’s pleasure. 
The red-nosed fellow beyond is another country 
clergyman come up as a witness in a Westminster 
trial. He is well described by a satirisf who knows 
him as— 

*¢ An honest vicar, and a kind consort, 
That to the ale-house often would resort, 
To have a game at tables now and then, 
And drink his pot as soon as any man,’” 

One of the most curious chapters is that 
upon the thieves, cheats, and beggars. 
Amongst these, the gipsies held a formidable 
prominence. They had become at one time 
so powerful, both i their numbers and their 
organization, as to baffle the authority of the 
justices in many parts of the country. They 
went about in companies, seventy or eighty 
strong, divided into small foraging parties, 
and, taking different roads, successfully in- 
vested a particular point to which the expe- 
dition was dwsthad Sometimes a few of 
them, gaily dressed, with morris-bells, co- 
loured scarfs and spangles, would go forward 
to attract the people out of their houses, while 
others would take advantage of the opportu- 
nity to steal in and commit depredations. 
The professional beggars, not gipsies, were 
called Clapper Dudgeons, and formed a com- 
plete fraternity in themselves, having a net- 
work of communications through the low 
taverns, inns, stalling kennes, and houses for 
receiving stolen goods. 

The Clapper Dudgeon, like other profes- 
sional orders, had a special costume ; a gown, 
and patched cloak, two greasy night-caps and 
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a hat, anda brown dish at his girdle. He 
was accompanied by a woman, who carried a 

ack at her back, and a trusty dog that ran at 
fie heels. His staff, which looked peaceable 
enough as he tramped the road, was con- 
structed to carry an iron hook at the end, 
with which he could snatch clothes and sheets 
out of open windows, draw down linen from 
lines, or, as occasion required, bring down the 
unwary traveller at a single blow. 








Lake Nogami; or, Explorations and Discove- 
ries during Four Years’ Wanderings in 
the Wilds of South-Western Africa. By 
Charies John Andersson. With a Map 
and Illustrations. Hurst and Blackett. 

Tue discovery of Lake Ngami, in 1849, by 

Livingstone, Oswell, and Murray, has given 

a fresh impulse to South African travel. 

The map in this number of our journal shows 

what had previously been accomplished in the 

exploration of these regions.* Since 1849, 

the labours of Galton, Andersson, Gassiot, 

and Livingstone, have added much to our 
knowledge of African geography. Mr. 

Andersson accompanied Galton in the expe- 

dition of 1851, of which a narrative has 

already been published. The travellers had 
to retrace their steps on account of the 
drought, when within eight or ten days’ 
senrney from the lake. Mr. Galton returned to 

ngland soon afterwards, leaving his com- 
panion resolved to make another attempt at 
the earliest opportunity. This occurred in 

January, 1853, when Mr. Andersson again 

sailed from Cape Town to Walfisch bay, and 

thence proceeded inland, to complete the dis- 
covery of a route from the west coast to the 

Lake Ngami. The successful solution of this 

geographical problem, with an account of his 

adventures and explorations during both 
the expeditions, are recorded in this volume. 

It may interest the reader first to learn 
something of the traveller's personal history 
and antecedents. In 1849, Mr. Anders- 
son, a Swede by birth, but half an English- 
man ai parentage, came from Gothenbourg 
to Hull, with the intention of proceeding to 

Iceland, to gratify his zeal as a naturalist by 

studying the Northern Fauna. To tropical 

Africa his aspirations had long been directed, 

but the expenses of so far a journey had re- 

pressed his cherished longings for this field of 
enterprise. When he was actually making 
arrangements with a Hull whaling captain 
for a passage to the northern seas, a visit to 

London on private business fortunately 

brought within his reach the object of his 

desire and ambition. Through Sir Hyde 

Parker he was introduced to Mr. Galton, 

then on the point of setting out for the Cape, 

and to his 4 I» to join him in his projected 
expedition to Lake Ngami, with the weleome 
offer of all expenses being paid, the Swedish 
traveller joyfully acceded. Preparations were 
soon made, and in the beginning of April, 

1850, they had left the shores of Old England. 

Of Mr. Andersson’s personal qualifications 

for the arduous labour of African travel, his 

book on every page bears abundant proofs. 

The geographical and scientific statements of 

his narrative are amply confirmed by the 

reports of other explorers. He has tales also 
of personal adventure as a sportsman, com- 
pared with which the most marvellous stories 
of Gordon Cumming and Jules Gérard are 

uiet and easy exploits. Yet those who know 
the man, and who ie witnessed his unassum- 


* See nage 305, 








ing modesty, will vouch for the truth of what- 
ever he relates. Some of his strange encounters 
and hair-breadth escapes we shall presently 
quote, and they are but specimens of multi- 
tudes of similar adventures described in his 
narrative. The Geographical Society have 
been fortunate in obtaining the services of 
so daring as well as intelligent and persever- 
ing a traveller. 

In the first expedition the countries of the 
Damaras and of the Ovambo, the former little 
known previously in Europe, and the latter 
wholly a terra incognita, were explored. 
Although Mr. Andersson’s narrative contains 
new and remarkable matter concerning these 
regions, the interest of this part of the work 
has been greatly anticipated ky the ‘ Tropical 
South Africa’ of Galton. Our extracts will be 
from the latter part of the volume, descriptive 
of the author’s second expedition, in which he 
succeeded in reaching the Lake Ngami by 
the new route. It was at Tunobis, marked 
on the sketch map, that Galton turned in 
1851. The Griquas say that the lake is about 
ten days’ journey beyond Tunobis, but various 
accidents, including a dangerous wound from 
a black rhinoceros, delayed Mr. Andersson 
long on the route. At length, however, after 
due precautions in making peace, through an 
interpreter and by means of presents, with the 
native king of the tribes of the district, the 
object of his hopes was reached, and we must 
quote the animated passage in which the first 
sight of the water is described :— 

**T hoped to reach the Lake by the evening ; 
but sunset found us still at a distance from the 
object of our enterprise. We encamped in a dense 
brake, near to which were several gigantic baobob 
trees, the first we had seen; the stems of some 
we judged to be from forty to sixty feet in circum- 
ference. Finding abundance of fuel, the wood 
was soon illumined by numerous watch-fires, 
around which, besides my own party, were grouped 
many a merry and laughing savage, each with his 
shield planted asa guard behind him. Altogether, 
the scene was striking and picturesque. 

“The return of daylight found us again on the 
move. The morning being cool and pleasant, and 
our goal near, the whole party was in high spirits, 
and we proceeded cheerily on our road. I myself 
kept well a-head in hope of obtaining the first 
glimpse of Ngami. The country hereabout was 
finely undulated ; and in every distant vale with a 
defined border I thought I saw a lake. At last, a 
blue line of great extent appeared in the distance, 
and I made sure it was the long-sought object ; 
but I was still doomed to disappointment. It 
turned out to be merely a large hollow in the 
rainy season filled with water, but now dry and 
covered by saline incrustations. Several valleys, 
separated from each other by ridges of sand, bear- 
ing a rank vegetation, were afterwards crossed. 
On reaching the top of one of these ridges, the 
natives, who were in advance of our party, sud- 
denly came to a halt, and, pointing straight before 
them, exclaimed—‘Ngami! Ngami!’ In an 
instant I was with the men. There, indeed, at no 
very great distance, lay spread before me an im- 
mense sheet of water, only bounded by the horizon 
—the object of my ambition for years, and for 
which I had abandoned home and friends, and 
risked my life. 

“The first sensation occasioned by this sight 
was very curious. Long as I had been prepared 
for the event, it now almost overwhelmed me. It 
was a mixture of pleasure and pain. My temples 
throbbed, and my heart beat so violently, that I 
was obliged to dismount, and lean against a tree 
for support, until the excitement had subsided. 
The reader will no doubt think that thus giving 
way to my feelings was very childish ; but ‘those 
who know that the first glimpse of some great 
object which we have read or dreamt of from 
earliest recollection is ever a moment of intensest 








enjoyment, will forgive the transport.’ T felt up. 
feignedly thankful for the unbounded goodness and 
gracious assistance which I had experienced from 
Providence throughout the whole of this prolonged 
and perilous journey.” 

Tt still took an hour and a half to reach the 
shore of the lake, the mean appearance of 
which was somewhat disappointing. The 
water was shallow, and only approachable at 
a few places, on account of the mud and thick 
reeds. The party encamped on the south side 
of the Zouga, the stream which flows out of 
the lake, and seems to be the only outlet to 
its waters :— 

‘“‘The Zouga continues to run in an easterly 
direction from the Lake for nearly a month's 
journey, or a distance of about three hundred 
miles, taking all the windings into account, when 
it is lost in an immense marsh or sand-flat, called, 
by some, Great Reed Vlev. It is a perfect sea of 
reeds (with occasional openings), and affords a 
favourite resort to innumerable herds of buffaloes, 

‘‘ About twenty miles before the Zouga ceases to 
flow, it expands into a lake, two to four miles 
broad, and about twelve or fifteen in extent. 
During the dry season, this river presents ‘a series 
of pools with dry spaces between. 

‘‘The vegetation all along its course is varied 
and luxuriant, and in some places the scenery is 
quite charming ; the banks of the river being often, 
to the very water's edge, covered with majestic 
trees of beautiful and dense foliage. The baobob 
is particularly conspicuous, attaining, not unfre- 
quently, round its stem, a girth of from sixty to 
seventy-five feet.” 

The result of Mr. Andersson’s exploration 
of the lake, which he navigated in canoes, is, 
that its whole circumference is between sixty 
and seventy geographical miles, its average 
breadth seven miles, and not exceeding nine 
at the widest parts. It is narrowest at the 
centre, and bulges out at the two ends. The 
southern and western shores are the most 
elevated, the northern being very flat, and 
the country round with comparatively little 
vegetation. The lake is fed at its northern 
extremity by the Teoge river, to the explo: 
of part of whose course the traveller directe 
his attention :— : 

‘The main course of the Teoge is N.W., but it 
is so serpentine that, in thirteen days when I a 
cended it, travelling, on an average, five miles 
day, and reckoning two and a quarter miles to 
hour, I only made about one degree of latitude due 
north of the lake. As far as I proceeded, how- 
ever, it was navigable with smaller craft ; for only 
in three places that 1 can remember, did I find less 
than five feet of water, and, generally age 
the depth was considerable. It must be re0o! 
lected, however, that it was then at its greatest 
height. Though that portion of the Teoge as 
cended by me is narrow, I am told that, on ap- 
proaching its source, it widens considerably (one of 
the many curious points in African geography) ; 
and the country on both sides is often inundated to 
a very great extent, freqently having the appear- 
ance of an endless lake, thickly overgrown with 
reeds and rushes, and dotted with islets 
with beautiful trees and shrubs.” 

Mr. Andersson heard reports of a great 
river running westward, to which he attached 
sufficient credit to record in his journal 
indicate in his map. After mentioning the 
accounts of the natives, he says :— 

‘‘From these statements, the existence of a 
river, in all probability of great magnitude, and 
perhaps navigable to its very source, or Ni 80, 
is so far authenticated that I have had no hesita- 
tion in laying it down on my map. , 
that the Teoge and the Mukuru-Mukovanja z 
parallel, though in contrary directions, at the 
distance from each other of two or three days 
journey, as I was informed by the Griquas above- 
mentioned, there exists an almost uninterrupted 
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navigation of several hundred miles, affording a 
eomparatively easy transport to the sea-coast of the 
produce of a rich and fertile interior.” 


This isa matter to be determined by future 
explorers, and if true, may prove of vital in- 
terest to the commerce and civilization of 
these regions. After his voyage on the river 
Keoge, the author’s notices of his geographi- 
eal studies are scanty, and only a few pages 
are devoted to four months’ wanderings in 
Great Namaqua-land, the bulk of the volume 
— condensation towards the close. 
Before quoting some of the sporting adven- 
tures, we give a glimpse of the life and man- 
ners of the natives of the newly explored 

ions. The day after arriving at Lake 
Ngami, the traveller paid his respects to the 
chief :— 

“ Having crossed the Zouga river, a few minutes’ 
walk brought me to Batoana-town, the capital and 
residence of Lechol®tébé. I found the chief seated 
on a wooden stool, in the midst of forty or fifty of 
his followers, drinking coffee within a stout semi- 
circular palisading. He was attired in a half- 
European and half-barbarous costume ; his lower 
extremities were immersed in a pair of wide mole- 
skin trousers ; he had encased his feet in socks and 
‘veld’ shoes, whilst from his shoulders depended 
gracefully a very handsome jackal caross. This 
latter, however, he almost immediately exchanged 
for waistcoat and jacket. Piet the Griqua, and a 
Bechuana man, whom a trader {then at the Lake) 
had kindly placed at my disposal, were my inter- 
preters. After the first salutations were over, I 
explained to the chief the motives of my visit, the 
friendly wishes of the British Government at the 
Cape, and so forth. He listened to my story with 
apparent attention, and in profound silence, eyeing 
me the whole time suspiciously.” 


Presents were distributed to the attend- 
ants, and the chief was propitiated with the 
gift of a double-barrelled pistol :— 

“When Europeans first visited the Lake, they 
were, I am told, liberally entertained by Lechol- 
tébé ; but whatever civility he might have shown 
to strangers in former times, much cannot be said 
in favour of his hospitality at the present day. 
During my whole stay at the Lake, I never re- 
ceived from him so much as a handful of corn, or 
acup of milk. On the contrary, he, whilst we 
ourselves were almost starving, was in the habit 
of begging food daily from me.” 


Of the customs and manners of the Na- 
maquas and other tribes through whose ter- 
nitories he had journeyed, Mr. Andersson 

ves some account; but the reports of Mr. 

offat, Dr. Livingstone, and other missionaries 
long resident in South Africa, have made us 


hit me a terrific blow on the left shoulder near the 
back of the neck. My ribs bent under the enor- 
mous weightand pressure, and for amoment, I must, 
as I believe, have lost consciousness—I haveat least 
very indistinct notions of what afterwards took place. 
All I remember is, that when I raised my head, I 
hearl a furious snorting and plunging amongst 
the neighbouring bushes. I now arose, though 
with great difficulty, and made my way, in the 
best manner I was able, towards a large tree near 
at hand, for shelter; but this precaution was 
needless ; the beast, for the time at least, showed 
no inclination further to molest me. [Either in the 
mélée, or owing to the confusion caused by her 
wounds, she had lost sight of me, or she felt satis- 
fied with the revenge she had taken. Be that as 
it may, I escaped with life, though sadly wounded 
and severely bruised, in which disabled state I had 
great difficulty in getting back to my ‘skirm.’ ” 
He had an equally narrow escape from a 
large black-maned lion, first fired at when 
about thirty paces distant :— 


‘¢On receiving the ball, he wheeled short about, 

and, with a terrific roar, bounded towards me. 

When within a few paces, he crouched as if about 

to spring, having his head embedded, so to say, 

between his fore-paws. 

“‘ Drawing a large hunting-knife and slipping it 
over the wrist of my right hand, I dropped on one 

knee, and, thus prepared, awaited his onset. It 
was an awful moment of suspense; and my situa- 

tion was critical in the extreme. Still my presence 
of mind never for a moment forsook me—indeed, I 
felt that nothing but the most perfect coolness and 
absolute self-command would be of any avail. I 
would now have become the assailant; but as— 
owing to the intervening bushes, and clouds of dust 
raised by the lion’s lashing his tail against the 
ground—lI was unable to see his head, while to aim 
at any other part would have been madness, I re- 
frained from firing. Whilst intently watching 
his every motion, he suddenly bounded towards 
me; but—whether it was owing to his not per- 
ceiving me, partially concealed as I was in the 
long grass—or to my instinctively throwing my 
body on one side—or to his miscalculating the dis- 
tance—in making his last spring, he went clear 
over me, and alighted on the ground three or four 
paces beyond. Instantly, and without rising, I 
wheeled round on my knee, and discharged my 
second barrel ; and, as his broadside was then to- 
wards me, lodged a ball in his shoulder, which it 
completely smashed. On receiving my second 
fire, he made another and more determined rush at 
me ; but, owing to his disabled state, I happily 
avoided him. It was, however, only by a hair's 
breadth, for he passed me within arm’s length. 
He afterwards scrambled into the thick cover 
beyond, where, as night was then approaching, I 
did not deem it prudent to pursue him.” 


A moonlight encounter with a troop of 





familiar with such subjects, which are gene- 
rally revolting and humiliating in detailed 
narrative. There are many interesting no- 
tices, however, in this portion of the work, 
and of enduring value compared with the 
more amusing stories of wild sports which 
Occupy a large space in the narrative. We 
give the closing scene of a long battle with 
the black rhinoceros alread. mentioned, as 
any delayed the author's arrival at the 
Lake Ngami :— 

“ Having tumbled me over (in doing which her 
— and the forepart of her body, po Po to the 
pe un of the charge, were half buried in the sand), 

rampled on me with great violence, her fore- 
pete passed over my body. Struggling for life, 
eat ig opportunity, and as she was recoverin g 
rseli for a renewal of the charge, I scrambled 
out from between her hind iegs. But the enraged 


beast had not i 

t yet done with me! Scarcely had I 
regained my feet before she struck Se en a 
second time, and with her horn ripped up my 


nineteen male elephants is one of the most 
graphie stories of adventures of this class. 
The whole is too long to quote, and.we give 
the account only of the crisis of the scene. 
The leader anak sight of the barrel of the 
rifle when raised for a shot, and charged with 
trunk erect and ears spread :— 

“‘Tt was now too late to think of flight, much 
less of slaying the savage beast. My own life 
was in imminent jeopardy ; and seeing that, if I 
remained partially erect, he would inevitably seize 


with some violence ; in which position, ‘and with,’ 
out shouldering the rifle, I fired upwards at 
random towards his chest, uttering, at the same 
time, the most piercing shouts and cries. The 
change of position in all human probability saved 
my life ; for, at the same instant, the trunk of the 
enraged animal descended precisely on the spot 
where I had been previously couched, sweepingaway 
the stones (many of a large size) that formed the 
fore part of my ‘skiirm,’ like so many pebbles. 
In another moment his broad fore-feet passed 





right thigh (though not very d 
to the hip > with her fe eeply) from near the 


‘ore feet, moreover, she 





directly over my face. 


me with his proboscis, I threw myself on my back‘ 
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“¢T now expected nothing short of being crushed 
to death. But imagine my relief, when, instead of 
renewing the charge, he swerved to the left, and 
moved off with considerable rapidity—-most hap- 
pily without my having received other injuries than 
a few bruises, occasioned by the falling of the 
stones. Under Providence, I attribute my ex- 
traordinary escape to the confusion of the animal 
caused by the wound I had inflicted on him, and 
to the cries elicited from me when in my utmost 
need.” 


We must forbear from further quotations, 
those we have given sufficing to show the 
entertainment to be derived from the work, 
while the scientific reader will be pleased 
with the accurate notices of the habits of the 
animals of all classes described. The volume 
has the advantage of being illustrated by 
Wolf, the Landseer of the scientific delinea- 
tion both of animal and vegetable life. 
We cannot conclude this notice more ap- 
propriately than by echoing the good wishes of 
the noble President of the Royal Geographical 
Society, in presenting to Mr. Andersson, at 
the anniversary meeting of last year, a port- 
able box of surveying instruments, in recog- 
nition of his valuable labours—After men- 
tioning that it was with a similar gift 
from the Society that Dr. Livingstone con- 
ducted many of his admirable observations, 
Lord Ellesmere thus addressed Mr. An- 
dersson :—‘‘ May you have health, strength, 
and good fortune—I know the skill and the 
courage will not be wanting—to turn these 
instruments to similar account. The record 
of your anterior and recent journeys, and the 
additions they have produced to scientific and 
accurate knowledge, are already among the 
brightest pages of our journals. We have 
ample proof of your experience and persever- 
ance, and admiring the spirit which animates 
you to seek again the rich field of explora- 
tion, in which you have won many triumphs, 
we look forward with hope and confidence to 
our return, with still ampler stores and 
igher honours.” 





Perversion ; or, the Causes and Cansequences 
of Infidelity. A Tale for the Times. 3vols. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Tuts novel, rumour already whispers, is by 

the Rev. Mr. Conybeare, the writer of an 

article in the ‘ Edinburgh Review’ on Church 

Parties, which made no little stir at the time 

of its appearance. The tale of ‘Perversion’ 

is designed, in a more popular form, to illus- 
trate some of the phases of modern infidelity. 

In the various characters introduced, it is 

shown how infidelity is developed. In minds 

originally bad there is an eagerness to cast 
off moral restraints, and to indulge in sin un- 
checked by conscience and divine law. In 
better natures the deflecting influences are 
too often the inconsistencies, extravagances, 
or hypocrisies of those who call themselves 
Christians. In other eases infidelity is the 
result of difficulties suggested to a sceptical 
understanding as to the substance or the 
documents of the Christian Church. All 
these causes of infidelity, and the practical 
consequences to which they lead, are ably 
illustrated in the course of the tale. The 
author traces the career of his hero, Charles 
Bampton, from his first leaving his mother’s 
house, through his school and college life, 
and during a few years, crowded with inei- 
dents, in the world, until he meets an early 
death at Scutari, whither he had gone to 
devote his services to the sick and wounded 
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in the late war. The active Christian charity 


which adorned the close of his life was the 
result of his deliverance from the infidel prin- 
ciples by which at college he had been per- 
verted. 

The story or main plot of the novel is ex- 
citing enough, but painful in its issues, and 
improbable in many of its incidents. But 
this was necessary in order to give oppor- 
tunity for introducing the variety of topics 
which it was the author’s design to discuss. 
Apart from these incidental discussions, the 
interest of the reader is far more directed to 
the fortunes of Armstrong alias Archer, the 
villain of the story, than to Charles Bampton, 
its ostensible hero. Armstrong was the bully 
of the school when Charles was in his early 
years. He then enters the army, and con- 
tinues the coarse rough life of which his 
school days had given promise. When 
stationed at Chester, he runs off with the 
mistress of his colonel, and a sham marriage, 
as he supposed, is celebrated at a Welsh 
church, the clerk being bribed to personate 
the clergyman. It turns out, however, that 
the marriage is a good one, the parson having 
unexpectedly appeared at the church, and 
performed the ceremony. Armstrong goes 
to America, and there gets rid of his wife, by 
introducing her among the Mormons, to one 
of whose dignitaries she is married. Returned 
to England, and being left the heir of an 
uncle named Archer, he assumes that name, 
enters the University of Oxford, associates 
with Bampton, and other school acquaint- 
ances, without being recognised, and ulti- 
mately marries Charles’s sister Clara. The 
return of Julia, his first wife, leads to a catas- 
trophe. The proof of his former marriage is 
difficult, the parish record having been de- 
stroyed, and the case being otherwise skil- 
fully managed by a clever and roguish 
lawyer. In obtaining the licence, however, 
he had sworn he was of age, and about the 
same time he had repudiated some debts on 
the plea of infancy. He was convicted of 
perjury, and on the new trial the bigam 
was also established. After being imprisoned, 
he obtains a ticket of leave, and finally dis- 
— by transporting himself to America. 

oor Clara Bampton, who had been cor- 
rupted by her profligate and infidel husband, 
destroys herself. The wild career of Archer, 
it may be supposed, from this brief outline of 
its course, is followed by the reader with 
more curiosity than that of the tamer Charles 
Bampton. e Mormon part of the story 
introduces subjects not yet familiar in works 
of fiction, and of a kind not likely to be of 
much practical advantage to readers of such 
books. But the description of the college 
life of Archer, and of the influences by which 
he was led to become an avowed infidel, is full 
of instruction and warning. The exposure 
of the evil and dangerous systems of infidelity 
now in vogue is very ably conducted by the 
author. In the account of the authors and 
books by which the perversion of young men 
at the universities is accomplished, the names 
of well-known writers of the day—such as 
Newman and Carlyle—are easily recognised : 


“The friends of Mr. Dulcimer, senior, belonged 
to that advanced school of Socinians whose opinions 
are represented in the Progressive Review. The 
were ‘liberal’ par excellence, had all of them 
renounced everything of Christianity but the name, 
and many of them repudiated the name also, which 
(they thought) was calculated to create an invidious 
and superstitious distinction between themselves 
and gentlemen of the Hebrew persuasion, * * 








“They especially pressed upon him the teaching 
of their favourite author, Mr. Neulicht, who, after 
having passed through every known shade of 
Christian belief, had renounced his faith in revela- 
tion, and was at that time in the stage of deism. 
They assured him that this great author had raised 
a new and higher spirituality on the ruins of 
Christian fanaticism, and had established immut- 
able morality on an irrefragable basis. Armstrong 
read Neulicht’s books, but continued unconvinced. 

*** As to the spirituality you talk of,’ he said 
to his friends, ‘it is mere sentimentalism ; very 
good, in its way, for those who have a taste for it; 
but to me it is simply unintelligible, when it rests 
on no external revelation; and I suspect, as 
Teufelsdréchk says, that it is all so much bottled 
moonshine.’ ” 


Who Teufelsdréchk is, will more clearly 
appear in the following extract :— 

‘** Admirably expressed,’ exclaimed Armstrong. 
‘And yet I am glad to see that you have the wis- 
dom tc adhere to common names, and not startle 
people by too abruptly proclaiming the naked truth. 
Where is the use of discarding the name of God, as 
Comte does? How much better to say that ‘God 
is everything, and everything is God,’ which comes 
to exactly the same thing, and yet does not shock 
the prejudices of ‘those who are slaves to a name.’ 
‘Ah!’ said Lyman, ‘we have learnt our tactics 
there from some of the European philosophers, and 
especially from the great Teufelsdréchk, whom you 
just now quoted. Observe how skilfully he pre- 
pared the English public to listen to his pantheistic 
doctrines, by gradually insinuating them under the 
phrases of customary Christianity. See how he 
crept on from the guarded statements of his earlier 
essays to the open avowals contained in his later 
works of a creed diametrically opposed, both in 
morality and religion, to that of Christianity. And 
even yet there are many good, simple souls who 
read his ‘ Apotheosis of Oliver,’ and think that he 
is an orthodox Puritan.’”’ 


The works of Comte and his followers had 
borne a good share in fortifying him in his 
infidelity :— 

‘* His favourite authors were Auguste Comte, 
and his English disciples ; from whom he learnt 
with great satisfaction to reject the antiquated 
belief in creation and a Creator; and with still 
more pleasure he studied their convincing demon- 
stration that the very notion of sim as applied to 
human conduct is absurd. They taught him that 
actions were only links in a chain of necessary 
events, for which man was no more to be praised or 
blamed than the apple for falling from the tree, or 
the wind for blowing it down. Nor did he fail to 
make the words of Mr. Atkinson his own: ‘I am 
what Iam. I cannot alter my will, or be other than 
what I am; and I cannot deserve either reward or 
punishment.’ When he had firmly established 
these principles in his mind, he felt that he had at 
length attained that ‘repose’ which, as Miss Mar- 
tineau assures us, ‘begins to pervade the mind’ 
when it has got rid of all notions of moral respon- 
sibility.” 

From the miserable superstition and empty 
formality of “ Ecclesiolatry” the revulsion 
to infidelity is frequent and almost natural. 
The author is as vehement in his denunciation, 
and as pointed in his ridicule of the opposite 
system of error into which the young are 
apt to be misled. Into this snare Charles 
Bampton fell at Oxford, and his fall was 
hastened by female influence, he being in 
love atthe time with an academic belle, the 
daughter of one of the Dons :— 


“She was also very romantic, very enthusi- 
astic, passionately fond of music and poetry, and 
a most devoted disciple of Tractarian Orthodoxy. 
Indeed it may be remarked in passing, that this 
faith is peculiarly suited to young ladies ; for it 
encourages and utilises their accomplishments, 
sets them upon embroidering altar cloths, illumi- 
nating prayer-books, elaborating surplices, prac- 





$$ — 
tising church music, carving credence tables, and 
a hundred other innocent diversions, which it jn. 


vests with the’prestige of religious duty. And 
besides this, it imposes no cruel prohibition (like 
the rival creed) upon their favourite amusements - 
but commends the concert, smiles upon the ball, 
and does not even anathematise the theatre.” 


The dreariness of the average of university 
sermons diminishes surprise at the freedom 
of thought on religious subjects. Christian 
preachers deliver trite disquisitions, such as 
might have been heard in ancient pagan 
schools. Here is the summary of one to 
which Bampton and Archer listened on a 
‘Scarlet day,’ before the University of Oxford, 
with the robes and insignia of academic 
display :— 

‘*He gave a very learned account of the opinions 
of the ancient philosophers on the point; but in 
giving his own views he placed the chief strength 
of his cause on the impossibility of conceiving an 
actual destruction of the vital principle in anything 
which has once possessed it ; and he anticipated 
the objection, that animals.and vegetables possessed 
this vital principle as well as men, by replying that, 
so far as we knew, they also might be heirs of im- 
mortality. I confess I did not at first perceive the 
absurdity of all this till Archer, who met me coming 
out of church, asked me ‘what I thought of the 
immortality of cabbages ?’ ” 

Of the humour of the novel we give an 
example from éhe account of the German 
tutor, who came to take charge of Charles 
in the interval between leaving his first 
school and going to Eton. The first appear- 
ance of the German is too much of a carica- 
ture, but the scenes where he declares his love 
for his pupil’s sister are most humorously 
pl oa 

“Schrecklich accompanied them to the beach. 
He was in a state of great exhilaration and excite- 
ment, to which, doubtless, champagne had contri- 
buted ; and could he but find opportunity, he felt 
his courage equal to risk his fate in a bold attempt, 
on which he had long resolved, but from which 
secret misgivings had hitherto withheld him, _ 

‘He had for months past been deluding him- 
self into the belief that Lucy Bampton looked upon 
him with favouring eyes. She was a girl of gentler 
spirit than her sister, and had felt for the poor 
tutor when Emily snubbedhim. At such moments 
he had sometimes caught her compassionate looks 
fixed upon him, and had built thereon a very base- 
less vision of romantic attraction, spiritual gravita- 
tion, and stars shooting from their celestial orbits 
to irradiate the darkness of the nether sphere. 

‘‘Shortly after they reached the shore, Lucy, 
who had been boasting to her cousin of the beauti- 
ful shells found on their coast, left the rest to look 
at the sunset, and went round some projecting 
rocks to a sandy cove where the best specimens 
were generally thrown up. While eagerly turning 
over the sand and searching every nook, she sud- 
denly saw Schrecklich’s well-known awkward figure 
making towards her round a huge boulder of rock. 
In another moment he had flung himself on his 
knees before her.” Ayr 

The scene that took ea may be imagined. 
Suffice it to say, that his dismissal speedily 
followed. 

“So ended Schrecklich’s career at beg 8 
Charles, who really liked him in spite of faults . 
peculiarities, accompanied him to the coach ok 
following morning, to see the last of his goo 
natured tutor; who departed with a heavy hears, 
cursing the prejudices of caste, the barriers © f 
feudalism, and the soulless conventionalities © 
English aristocracy.” : 

While the novel has on the whole given = 
much satisfaction, we must protest agains 
gross exaggerations of statement and ver 
sional heresies of opinion by which it ‘i 4 
faced. Two or three examples of these blo 
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must suffice. When Archer is finally got rid 
of by transporting him to the United States 
as a ticket-of-leave man, there was no call for 
a gratuitous insult to the American people in 
such strain as this :— 

“ He professes his intention of devoting himself 
to political life in his adopted country; and, with 
his talents, energy, and unscrupulousness, there 
can be little doubt that he will soon become a dis- 
tinguished member of Congress. He has joined 
the ultra-democratic party, and gives out that he 
was a victim of aristocratic persecution in the old 
country. In is highly probable that he will some 
day return to this side of the Atlantic in a diplo- 
matic capacity, like citizen Soulé, and other Euro- 
pean exiles of kindred character. Nor is it impos- 
sible that we may one day see him representing 
the United States of America at the court of St. 
James's.” 

Again, in his strong hostility to the extreme 
low church, or ‘ Recordite’ party, as it is 
termed, the tenets and the habits of a section 
of the religious world are most unfairly ridi- 
culed under the name of ‘ Evangelical.” The 
practical working Christianity of laymen, such 
as Lord Shaftesbury, as well as ecclesiastics, 
is duly praised by the author ; but these men, 
while not ashamed of being called ‘ evan- 
gelicals,’ would repudiate the sentimental or 
hypocritical religionism satirized under that 
appellation in this novel. These parts of 
thestory are inferior in cleverness to what 
has been already written in the same strain by 
Mrs. Trollope and other authors, who may 
charitably be supposed to have done igno- 
rantly what is here done with full knowledge, 
truly pious and actively useful Christians 
being held up to ridicule along with others who 
deserve to be so treated. The author of the 
article on the State of Parties in the Church 
of England ought to know well how diverse are 
the classes bearing the common name of evan- 
gelical ; and that there are many who, without 
subscribing to the speculative tenets of the 
‘broad school of theology,’ (which are, after all, 
only diluted Teufelsdrochkism), with Charles 
Bampton at the close of his search after 
truth, “find Christianity a living and working 
power, not only To in the pulpit 
and the Sunday school, but leavening the 
most secular transactions, penetrating the 
details of commerce, and influencing the rela- 
tion between capital and labour.” These last 
words show Mr. Conybeare’s sympathy with 
the practical objects of which Mr. Kingsley 
has been a conspicuous champion. Some 
brief intimations of Charles Bampton’s con- 
clusions on certain doctrines indicate an ap- 
proval of some of the views of Mr. Maurice 
and the broad school of theology, whose writ- 
ings form the first steps of the descent from 
the platform of faith to the dangerous ground 
of rationalism. From the works of those who 
hold loose views of inspiration and of the 
authority of Scripture, Titerall understood, 
and of the peculiar doctrines of Christianity, 
the transition is easy to rationalism or spiri- 
tualism, and from that the descent is rapid to 
the slough of practical atheism. We wish 
the author had showed the former steps of per- 
Version as clearly as he has the latter. The 
reader must not be frightened by the promi- 
nence given to these topics in our notice of 

the book, the drier portions of it only occur- 
ing amidst entertaining scenes of life at school, 
in barracks, at college, among the Mormons, 
and in what is called “the religious world.” 
It really deserves to be entitled “a tale for 
the times,’ and is the ablest novel that has 
appeared for many a day. 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


The History of Greece under Othoman and Venetian Domi- 
nation. By George Finlay, LL.D. Blackwood and Sons. 
Shakspere’s England ; or, Sketches of our Social History in 

the Reign of Elizabeth. By G. W. Thornbury. 2 vols. 

Longman and Co. 

Inventorium Sepulchrale: An Account of some Antiquities 
dug up in the County of Kent from a.v. 1757 to 1773. By 
the Rev. Bryan Faussett, of Heppington. Edited, from 
the Original Manuscript in the possession of Joseph 
Mayer, Esq., by Charles Roach Smith. 

Voyage & Constantinople par U' Italie, la Sicile, et la Grice, 
retour par le Mer Noire, la Roumélie, la Bulgarie, la 
Bessarabie Russe, les Provinces Danubiennes, la Hongrie, 
U Autriche, et la Prusse, en 1853. Par M, Boucher de 
Perthes. 2 vols. Paris: Treutel et Wurtz. 

A Summer in Northern Europe, including Sketches in Sweden, 
Norway, Finland, the Aland Islands, Gothland, &c. 
By Selina Bunbury. 2 vols. Hurst and Blackett. 

Ismeer ; or, Smyrna and its British Hospital in 1855. By a 
Lady. Madden. 

Perversion ; or, the Causes and Consequences of Infidelity. 
A Tale for the Times. 3 vols. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

The Crown Ward. By Archibald Boyd. 3 vols. Bentley. 

The Sorrows of Gentility. By Geraldine E. Jewsbury. 
2 vols. Hurst and Blackett. 

Journal of the Geological Society of Dublin. Vol. VII, 
Parts 1and 2, Published by the Society. 

Yarra Yarra; or, Tales of a Traveller. Being the Poetical 
Works of Albert M, Russell Kinahan, Hope and Co, 


Mr. Fintay has now completed his valuable 
series of works on the History of Greece under 
foreign domination. He divides the records of 
Hellenic servitude into six periods:—1. Greece 
under the Romans. 2. The Byzantine empire. 
3. Under the Crusaders who destroyed the Byzan- 
tine empire. 4. The Greek empire of Constanti- 
nople. 5. The empire of Trebizond. 6. The 
Othoman and Venetian domination. Of the four 
volumes ready published, the following are the 
subjects :—I. Greece under the Romans, B.¢. 
146 to a.p. 716. IJ. and III. The History 
of the Byzantine empire, a.D. 716 to 1204; 
with the History of the Greek Empire of 
Nicea and Constantinople, a.p. 1204 to 1458. 
IV. Medieval Greece and Trebizond; or, the 
History of Greece from the Conquest by the 
Frank Crusaders to that of the Turks, 1204- 
1566, and the History of the Empire of Trebizond, 
1204-1461, (‘L. G.,’ 18538, p. 781; 1854, pp. 
736, 749.) The present volume embraces a period 
that comes nearer to modern sympathy, and treats 
of subjects of immediate interest connected with 
the actual position and future prospects of Greece. 
Commencing with a history of the Othoman and 
Venetian domination, Mr. Finlay continues his 
narrative through the eighteenth century, and 
illustrates the causes and events which prepared 
the Greeks for independence. The whole work 
may be regarded, and was designed by the author, 
as an introduction to the ‘ History of the Greek 
Revolution.’ To understand the real condition of 
the Hellenic race, and to estimate aright the 
prospects of the modern kingdom of Greece, and 
the attempt to consolidate a system of civil liberty 
on the basis of national institutions, a knowledge 
is necessary of the tepics discussed by Mr. Finlay 
in this volume. Of the social and literary progress 
of the Hellenic race, as well as its political for- 
tunes, a clear account is given. Mr. Finlay has 
certainly too high an idea of the actual position of 
Greece, when he says that “‘the records of foreign 
domination might be extended to the year 1843, 
when a popular insurrection put an end to the 
domination of Bavarian officials, and rendered the 
Greeks the arbiters of their political organization.” 
We fear that foreign domination is as powerful as 
before. But still the Revolution was a memorable 
epoch, and forms a well-marked period, at a safe 
distance from which Mr. Finlay terminates his 
narrative. The tenour of his prefatory remarks leads 
us to suppose that he intends to write a History 
of the Greek Revolution. The best work that has 
yet appeared in England on the subject was that 
by the late General Gordon, of Cairness, in 
Aberdeenshire. The ‘Ioropia rns ‘EXAnucijc 
travacracewc, by Spiridion Tricoupi, the Greek 
minister in London, is the work of a patriotic 
as well as learned man, and a translation of his 
work, with notes, would probably satisfy English 





readers far more than a new work by any writer 


less competent to do justice to the subject. Some 

passages from Tricoupi, are translated from the 

modern Greek in the notice of the work in the 

‘Lit. Gaz.’ for 1858, p. 1069 (No. 1920). 

The liberality and public spirit of Mr. Mayer 

have not ceased with the acquisition of the Faussett 

collection of antiquities for the town of Liverpool. 

He has now published the catalogue of these his- 

torical treasures in a style worthy of their curiosity 

and value. The journal of Bryan Faussett is printed 
in full, with an introduction and notes by one 
of the most competent editors that could have been 
found, Mr. C. Roach Smith. Besides numerous 
woodcuts, there are twenty plates, with engravings, 

some of them richly coloured, of the most remark- 
able objects in the collection. The notices of the his- 
tory of the collection, and of its original possessor, 

will be read with much interest. The perusal of this 
splendid volume renews the sore and unavailing 
regret at the loss of the collection to the British 
Museum by the obtuseness of the Trustees, who 
“were not to be persuaded,” and “ were not to be 
dictated to,” ina matter in which every archeologist 
felt that it was their duty and advantage to pur- 
chase. At the same time, it is probable that had 
the collection fallen into the hands of the Trustees 
of the British Museum, we should never have ob- 
tained the work which now will perpetuate at once 
the archeological zeal of Mr. Faussett and the libe- 
rality of Mr. Mayer. 

The travels of M. Boucher de Perthes were per- 
formed in the summer of 18538, and not the least 
interesting feature of his book is, that it describes 
the condition of places, since world-famous, as they 
were just before the war broke out. The first 
volume is ‘chiefly occupied with the narrative of 
journeys on the more familiar soil of Italy. The se- 
cond volume has greater novelty and interest, and 
describes in lively style scenes better known now 
in Western Europe than when M. Boucher de 
Perthes made his journey. 

Miss Bunbury, who has already published a re- 
port of Life in Sweden, in these volumes presents 
sketches of a Summer Tour in various parts of the 
lauds of the Baltic, including Norway, Finland, 
Gothland, andthe Aland Islands. These are coun- 
tries now familiarly known from the books of many 
travellers, and little noveltyis to be looked for in the 
description of them. Miss Bunbury’s style is more 
that of an ordinary novel than of a book of travels. 
The little incidents of her tour are minutely nar- 
rated, and commented on with unrestrained volu- 
bility. |The descriptive passages and, historical 
notes will interest those who are not familiar with 
other books of Scandinavian travel. 

Of the proceedings of the British nurses at Scu- 
tari and some of the other military stations an 
account has already been published. The present 
volume gives a most interesting report of the work 
of the detachment of these ministers of charity 
at the hosvital of Ismeer or Smyrna. The facts 
and incidents are taken from notes and letters 
written at the time, and are not merely vague re- 
collections strung together to form a book. It is 
one of the valuable records of the events and of the 
experience of the late war. 

The Crown Ward is a tale of the times of the 
last days of Queen Elizabeth and of the accession 
of James I. Scottish scenes, narrated in the low- 
land vernacular, occupy a large part of the novel, 
which will increase its attractiveness to some 
readers while repelling others. The story belongs 
to an epoch of great historical interest, and abounds 
in stirring incidents and notable characters. 

Parts I. and II. of the seventh volume of the 
Journal of the Geological Society of Dublin con- 
taini mportant papers, including one on the locali- 
ties of Fossils of the Carboniferous Limestone of 
Treland, by John Kelly, Esq.; Notes on the Classi- 
fication of the Devonian and Carboniferous Rocks 
of the South of Ireland, by J. Beete Jukes, Esq., 
and J. W. Salter, Esq. ; and a paper on the Occur- 
rence of Permian Magnesian Limestone at Tully- 
connel, near Artrea, County Tyrone, by Professor 
William King, Queen’s College, Galway ; Descrip- 
tions of the Irish Permian Fossils, with plates, 
accompany the paper. Part II. also contains 
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the Address by the President, Lord Talbot de 
Malahide, at the Anniversary Meeting, Feb. 13, 
1856. Part I. isentirely occupied with Mr. Kelly’s 
list of localities of fossils, a most useful guide to 
geologists in Ireland. 





New Editions. 


Noctes Ambrosiane. By Professor Wilson. Vol. 4. Black- 
wood and Sons. 

Select Works of Thomas Chalmers, D.D., LL.D. Edited by 
his Son-in-law, the Rev. William Hanna, LL.D. Vol. VILL. 
Constable and Co. 

Goethe's Faust. The First Part, With an Analytical Trans- 
lation and Etymological and Grammatical Notes. By L. 
E. Peithmann, LL.D. Second Edition, Revised and Im- 
proved. Williams and Norgate. 

Schnorr’s Bible Pictures, English Edition, Parts 7 and 8. 
Williams and Norgate. 

The Phantom Regiment ; or, Stories of “ Ours.” By James 
Grant. Hodgson. 

The Redan: A Poem. By R, M. Beverley. Second Edition, 
Hamilton and Co. 

Tae fourth volume of the works of Professor 

Wilson, edited by his son-in-law, Professor Fer- 

rier, completes the select Noctes Ambrosiane. 

These papers are certainly a mine of wit and 

wisdom, but the precious ore has to be extracted 

from not a little rubbish, in which process the 

English reader has trouble from the strangeness 

of the dialect. In Scotland the Noctes retain all 

their popularity. An Index and a Glossary are 
appended to this volume, which also contains the 
notorious Chaldee manuscript. The republication 
of this jew d’ esprit in the collected works of Wilson 
is to be regretted by all who have respect for his 
memory. The literary importance is exaggerated 
by the editor, who forgets how small in national 
interest now seem the provincial squabbles which 
suggested it. Professor Ferrier thinks it quite 
sufficient justification that ‘“‘it contains no real 
malevolence or serious bitterness, and that it was 
the overflowing of an exuberant hilarity.” Exu- 
berant hilarity might have excused the youthful 
writer of the piece, but can scarcely be pleaded 
as an actual defence of an irreverent travestie of 
the style, and in some places of the most sacred 
words of Scripture. It was suppressed soon after 
publication, and its reappearance can only gratify 
the survivors of a grosser epoch of social life in 

Edinburgh, of which it is a literary relic. 

The eighth volume of the Select Works of Dr. 
Chalmers, by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna, contains 
the second part of the Institutes of Theology, 
being the substance of his academical lectures, now 
complete in two volumes of this edition. To the 
Institutes are appended four addresses, delivered 
in the New College, Edinburgh, at the opening of 
the classes in sessions 1843-46, - 

Mr. Peithmann’s Faust is the best of its kind 
that we have seen. To the student of German, 
who has mastered the leading principles of the 
grammar of the language, it will be invaluable, as 
enabling him thoroughly to get at the meaning of 
the author with just enough of effort to keep the 
attention constantly on the alert, and not too 
much to fatigue or distract. That its value has 
been felt, is indeed sufficiently shown by the call 
for this second edition. 

Of the publication of Schnorr’s Bible Pictures, 
from the original wood blocks, with English de- 
scriptive letter-press, we have spoken with warm 
commendation on the series being commenced, 
(‘ Lit. Gaz.,’ 1855, p. 649.) Eight parts are now 
issued, and the work will be completed in about 
thirty numbers, each containing six engravings. 
The pictures are such as will arrest and fix the 
attention of the young, while many of them are 
striking and suggestive as works of art. 





Miscellaneous, Pamphlets, &c. 


Post-Office Directory of Gloucestershire, with Bath, Bristol, 
Herefordshire, and Shropshire, Kelly and Co, 

The Israelitish Authorship of the Sinaitic Inscriptions vindi- 
cated against the Incorgect ‘ Observations’ in the ‘ Sinai 
and Palestine’ of the Rev. A. apie Stanley, M.A. A 
Letter to the Right Hon, the Lord Lyndhurst. By the 
Rev. Charles Forster, B.D. Bentley. 

A Catechism of Music for the Use of Young Children, By 
Gertrude Place. Bosworth and Harrison, 

Gathering Storm ; or, Britain’s Romeward Career, A 
Warning and Appeal to British Protestants. By the 
Rey, E, Marcus A.M.,M.D, Groombridge and Sons, 








The Philosophy of the Stomach, Illustrated by Experiments 
upon Himself. By Bernard Moneriff. Longman and Co, 
Asiatic Cholera: An Inquiry into its Nature, and How to 
Deal With it. A Popular Exposition. By Robert Pair- 
man, Edinburgh: Sutherland and Knox. 
THE proprietors of the London Post-office Direc- 
tory are extending the benefit of their useful pub- 
lications, and the present volume, including Glou- 
cestershire, with Bath and Bristol, is a worthy 
companion to the other works from the same 
source. Of the accuracy of the details of the 
volume we have not the means of judging, as of 
those relating to districts nearer home, but the 
care of the publishers, and the experience of their 
agents and collectors, give every guarantee for the 
completeness and correctness of the book. 

The Musical Catechism contains a clear and 
simple exposition of the rudiments of music for 
young pupils. A list of Italian and French terms 
in common use is appended. 

While vegetarians are busily spreading their 
doctrines, Mr. Moncriff advocates total absti- 
nence from every article of vegetable produce, and 
strenuously maintains that exclusive animal diet 
is the most wholesome and fit for man. The 
author says his essay is the result of experiments 
on himself. He might have prefixed a portrait, 
as well as the views of the interior, so that the 
results of the purely carnivorous system might be 
more apparent. Some of the facts and arguments 
of the book are remarkable enough, and one con- 
clusion to which they lead is to increase our sur- 
prise at the accommodating ‘power of the human 
stomach, which is decidedly that of an omnivorous 
animal, taking Mr. Moncriff’s experience as the 
opposite pole to that of strictly herbivorous speci- 
mens of humanity. 

The lecture on Cholera, by Mr. Pairman, was 
delivered before the Atheneum of Biggar, in Scot- 
land. Recent reports announce the occurrence of 
some cases in the north, and in prospect of a 
threatened outbreak this popular exposition may 
be read and circulated with advantage. Though 
not satisfactory on some points, the remarks on 
the contagious character of the disease, and on its 
symptoms, are worthy of attention. 


Foreign Summary. 


A VERY interesting work by Baron von Pronay 
has lately appeared, entitled ‘Sketches of Peasant 
Life in Hungary.’ This species of national literature 
is very valuable. Sketches drawn from the life as 
these are, open a new field of experience ; one is 
carried into a world entirely different from our 
own, and breathes another atmosphere, Novel 
and strange characters present themselves, a fresh 
page of life is unfolded, and new sympathies are 
awakened. Baron von Pronay has shown con- 
summate skill in his delineation of Hungarian 
characteristics ; his portraits are true to nature, 
and will afford much pleasure and instruction to 
those who are interested in national peculiarities. 

Dr. Auerbach has lately published a new col- 
lection of tales. His stories have become so 
familiar to English readers through Mr. Taylor’s 
translations, that it is hardly necessary to say that 
he is one of the most popular writers of modern 
romance. His present work consists of one 
hundred tales, under the title of the ‘Godfather’s 
Treasure Chest.’ The first part of the book con- 
sists of about thirty entirely new productions ; the 
second, of stories which have already appeared in 
different periodicals from the years 1845 to 1849, 
and are now for the first time collected. This 
book bids fair to rank among the best productions 
of this favourite author. 

A useful and interesting work, by Dr. Eisenlohe, 
has appeared at Heidelberg, entitled ‘A Collection 
of the Laws and International Treaties for the 
Protection of Literary and Artistic Property in 
Germany, France, and England.’ It will be valu- 
able in the present state of uncertainty and want 
of clearness in the international copyright laws be- 
tween England and Germany. 

Dr. Springer, formerly of Prague, but who has 
for the few years resided at Bonn, has just 

















published a ‘ Handbook of the History of Art, 
Dr. Springer does not appear for the first time on 
a writer on art; he has already made a name for 
himself in German literature, by his ‘ Letters on 
the History of Art,’ and his ‘ Architecture of the 
Middle Ages.’ The present work appears with 
ninety-three well-executed illustrations and several 
plans. The object of the author is to make the 
history of art more popular and more easily intel- 
ligible to the great mass of readers, a valuable 
and rare quality in this country, where deep and 
learned works on the subject frequently appear, 
but generally encumbered with such a host of 
technicalities, and written in such complicated 
language, that the uninitiated, who are neither 
artists nor students of art, are often repelled from 
them by the difficulty and labours of extracti 
the simple ideas. 

M. Stanislas Julien, of Paris, has produced 4 
translation of a Chinese work, published in 1815, 
on the History and Manufacture of Porcelain, It 
is very curious in many respects, and says, amongst 
other things, that the art of making porcelain wag 
known in China so far back as the epoch com 
prised between 185 years before and 87 after 
Jesus Christ. 

‘The History of Costume, Architecture, House. 
hold Furniture, and Utensils, from the Earliest 
Time to the Present Day,’ is the title of a very 
useful and much-required book, which is now being 
brought out in numbers, by the firm of Ebner and 
Seubert, in Stuttgard. It is by Hermann Weiss, 
a scholar of Kugler, and is ‘profusely illustrated 
with original drawings by the author. Kugler 
had for a long time been most anxious to direct 
the attention of artists to a more accurate and de. 
tailed study of the treatment of costume ; he suc- 
ceeded in getting a chair founded for this branch 
of art in the Academy in Berlin, and the office of 
lecturer was given to Herr Weiss. Few men of 
the present day were better fitted for the task; 
Herr Weiss had devoted all his life to this particu- 
lar study, and had already produced a valuable 
work on costume, &c., in Africa, In the pre- 
sent undertaking the author begins with the primi- 
tive clothing of A dam and Eve, and proceeds from 
the inhabitants of the primeval forests of India, to 
the Bushmen, Hottentots, and Kaffirs, then to the 
Egyptians and Ethiopians. The first number con- 
tains eight sheets, and costs about half-a-crown, 

A valuable work has lately appeared in Bruns 
wick, from the pen of Professor Hettner, a pro- 
found historian and acute critic on art, who has 
lately been transferred from the University of Jena 
to the city of Dresden, entitled the ‘ History of 
Literature of the Eighteenth Century.’ It is to 
consist of three parts, the first of which (just pub- 
lished) is on the English Literature of the Eight- 
eenth Century. Professor Hettner’s book is 
written is a liberal spirit, and in clear and coneise 
language, and merits not only the perusal of the 
German student in its present form, but deserves 
to be translated into English. 

‘Art and Literature, with Contributions from 
the most celebrated Artists and Poets of the Day,’ 
is the title of a work published at Diisseldorf, and 
edited by Alexander Kaufmann. It was origi 
by Max Waldau, the poet and novelist, and at his 
death undertaken by Kaufmann. It is, ifonemay 
use the expression, a kind of ‘permanent exhibr 
tion” of modern art and literature in Germany. 
The first number contains a pen-and-ink sketch by 
A. Achenbach, remarkable alike for the beauty of 
its composition and the finish of its execution, a 
Italian evening landscape, by O. Achenbach, and 
pictures by several other of the Diisseldorf artists ; 
there are in all seven illustrations, and seventeen 
sheets of text. The latter is contributed by Bech- 
stein, Von Schack, Otto Roquette, Grappe, and 
writers whose names are well known here. There 
are also some remains of Max Waldau. The 
is very well got up, but rather dear for Germany, 
viz. 31. 12s., a volume of three numbers. 

An interesting and really valuable work 0 
‘The Purity of the Art of Building,’ by Her 
Forchhammer, has just been published at Kiel. 
The author endeavours to show the applicability 
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and suitability of the four different principal styles 
of architecture, viz., the Egyptian, Greek, Roman, 
and Gothic, to the different countries, climates, 
spaces afforded for the erection of the building, 
and materials used in the different countries, the 
book is written in clear and concise language and 
will be found a most practical aid to the architect. 





List of New Books. 


Amos’s (A.) Trial of the Earl of Somerset, 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Boultbee’s Sermons, 12ano, cloth, 2s. 

Chester’s (Rev. G. J.) Poems, fcap., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Cowie’s (Rev. M. B. University Sermons, Syo, cloth, 5s. 

Crown Ward (The , by: A. Boyd, 3 vols. post 8v», cloth, £1 Ils. 6d. 

Bast India Register, 2nd Edition, 1856, sewed, 10s.; bound, 11s. 6d. 

Ferrier’s (J. P.) Institutes of Metaphysic, post 8vo, cl., 10s. 6d. 
rster’s (C.) Israelitish Authorship of the Sinaitic Inscriptions, 5s. 

ee (8. W.) Daughter of the Night, 12mo, boards, Is. 6d. 

Gathering (The) Storm, fcap. $vo, cloth, ls. 4d. 

Gili’s (Rev. W.) Gems from the Coral Islands, post 8vo, Vol. 2, 5s. 

Gurney’s (Priscilla) Memoir, by 8. Carder, post Svo, cloth, 5s. 

Guyon’s Madame) Life, post 4yo, cloth, 2nd edition, 7s. 6d. 

Hall’s (N.) Sacrifice, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Hibberd's (E.) Epitome of the War, 12mo, boards, 3s. 6d. 

Ismeer ; or, Smyrna and its Hospital in 1855, post 8vo, cl., 10s. 6d. 

Londonderry’s Peninsular War, post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Lyon's (W. P.) Millennia! Studies, new edition, fzap. 8vo, cl., 4s. 

bie’s (W.) Hours of Thought, new edition, feap. 8vo, cl., 4s. 

Malan's Vindication of the Authorised Version of the Bible, cl., Ss. 

Morehead's (C.) D seases of India, 2 vols 8vo, cloth, £2 4s. 

Newland’s (Rv. H.) Seasons of the Church, Vol. |, feap., cloth, 5s. 

Palmer's (Rev. W.) Church History, new edition, feap., cl., 4s. 6d. 

Parson's (B.) Mental and Moral Dignity of Woman, feap. 8vo, 5s. 

Perversion, 3 vols., post 8vo, cloth, £1 11s. 6d. 

Rees (G. 0,) on Calculous Disease, 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Taylor’s (W. C.) Student's Manual of Modern History, 8vo, cl., 68. 

— — (W.) English Synonymes, new edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 

Victory Won, new edition, [8mo, cloth, Is. 6d. 

Wilberforce’s (Rev. R.. Five Empires, 10th edition, 12mo, cl., 3s. 6d- 








ARTICLES AND COMMUNICATIONS. 


TAYLOR, THE WATER POET. 


Tur following memoir of the famed Water-Poet 
has been suggested by the publication of his rare 
ballad, which appeared in our Number of the 
26th April, p. 209 :— 

John Taylor, the Water Poet, as he called him- 
self, was born in Gloucestershire, A.D. 1580, but 
at what place is not told. He was early taken 
from school and apprenticed to a Thames water- 
Man, an ayocation so much in request in those 
days, that, he himself says, the number of water- 
men betwixt the bridge of Windsor and Gravesend 
could not be fewer than 40,000. This seems a 
large number, but Taylor is speaking in a time of 
peace. During war the number was much less, 
the watermen being constantly in request to man 
the fleet. Of this our poet was himself an exam- 
ple, for he had made no fewer than sixteen voyages 
in the Queen’s ships, and was with Essex at Cadiz 
and the Azores, 

One peculiar source of emolument to this huge 
fraternity was the ferrying people to and from the 
Bankside, where, at one time, there were not less 
than three theatres, besides the bear-baiting 
garden, and when it came to pass that two out of 
the three companies of players removed to the 
Middlesex side, the watermen were reduced to 
t distre’s. To mitigate this, in 1613 they pe- 
tioned the king that the players might not be 
allowed to have a playhouse in lak, nor within 
four miles of it, on that side the river. John 
Taylor was chosen to deliver this not very reason- 
able petition. A counter-petition was presented 
by the players, and a day was fixed for deter- 
mining the business, but in the meantime the 
Chief Commissioner, Sir Julius Cesar, being made 
Master of the Rolls, the case never came to a far- 
ther hearing. ‘ 

Another source of discontent with the watermen 
were the proclamations issued from time to time, 
Tequiring the gentry to retire from London and 
live upon their estates, This greatly impoverished 
the poor watermen, and their calling was shortly 
after almost ruined by the introduction of hackney 
Coaches. 

Taylor and his fellows made fight against these 
encroachments for some time, and the former 
laboured hard in a pamphlet he put forth, called 

The World runnes on heeles,’ to throw ridicule 
on what he terms ‘hyred hackney hell-carts,’ but 
all to no purpose, the public cared more to consult 
their own convenience than the interests of the 
watermen, and coaches carried the day. 





Speaking of this period of Taylor’s career, 
Southey observes :— ‘‘ But before this unfavour- 
able change in his circumstances was felt, he had 
become known as the Water Poet. His own ac- 
count of the manner in which he took to the rhym- 
ing trade, may be understood to mean, that he was 
led to it by an imitative impulse, to his own sur- 
prise, and not very early in life. 

“I that in quiet in the dayes of yore, 

Did get my living at the healthful oare; 

And with content did live, and sweat, and rowe, 
Where like the tyde, my purse did ebbe and flowe. 

My fare was good, I thanke my bounteous Fares, 

And pleasure made me careless of my cares, 
The watry element most plentiful, 

Supplide me daily with the vare and scull, 
And what the water yeelded, I with mirth 
Did spend upon the Element of earth, 

Until at last a strange Poetique veine, 

As strange a way possest my working braine, 
It chane’d one evening on a Reels bank 

The Muses sate together in a ranke : 

Whilst in my boat I did by water wander, 
Repeating lines of Hero and Leander ; 

The Triple three tooke great delight in that, 
Call’d me ashore, and caus’d me sit and chat: 
And in the end, when all our talk was done, 
They gave to me a draught of Helicon; 
Which prov’d to me a blessing and a eurse, 
To fill my pate with verse and empt my purse, 

His occupation gave him ample leisure for read- 
ing, and, as Southey remarks, ‘‘there are many 
in these days who set up, not alone for simple 
authors in prose and rhyme, but as critics by 
profession, upon a much smaller stock of book- 
knowledge than Taylor the Water Poet had lain in.” 

Although a boon companion of shrewd wit, 
fluent with tongue and pen, and a favourite of 
many persons of high rank, he appears to have had 
enough to do to keep his head above the element 
he lived on, and ‘‘whether from the itch of imitation 
or the love of adventure, or want of other employ- 
ment, and the desire of gain, engaged at different 
times in expeditions which were characterized by 
some singularity, or some difficulty and even danger. 
Such undertakings were not uncommon at that 
time.” 

These wagering adventures were a favourite 
method of gambling in those days. They con- 
sisted in laying a small sum against a much larger 
(taking the odds, as we phrase it, of three, or five, 
or ten to one, as the case might be), that the ad- 
venturer would perform a certain voyage or journey 
in a given time, or under circumstances involving 
labour and peril. If he failed, he of course for- 
feited the amount deposited ; if he performed the 
undertaking, he pocketed, or rather he had a right 
to pocket, the larger stakes laid against him. One 
of the expeditions of this nature which Taylor en- 
gaged in was ‘‘A very merry wherry-ferry voy- 
age” from London to York. Forced by stress of 
weather to put in at Cromer, he and his men were 
seized as pirates. 

“They did examine me, I answered than 

I was John Taylor, and a Waterman: 

And that my honest fellow, Job, and I, 

Were servants to King James his Majesty. 

How we to Yorke upon a Mart were bound, 
And that we landed fearing to be drown’d, 
When all this would not satisfy the Crew, 

I freely ope’d my Trunke and bade them view; 
I shewed them Bookes of Chronicles and Kings, 
Some prose, some verse, some idle somnetings, 

I shew’d them all my letters to the full, 

Some to Yorkes Archbishop, and some to Hull,” 

The people, however, would not be satisfied till 
the invaders were examined before the magistrates. 
These gentlemen (Sir Austin Folge and Mr. 
Robert Kempe) knew the Water Poet by name, 
and had read some of his books; so, after admi- 
nistering the oath of allegiance to him and his men, 
and giving them corn and wine, they allowed them 
to depart. 

“Then 3 A’clock at afternoon and past, 
I was Discharged from Cromer at the last.” 


With much difficulty Taylor and his men reached 
Boston, but from thence they were enabled to get 
to Hull by inland navigation. Here they were 
welcomed and entertained by the people and the 
mayor and aldermen ; and, after a jovial stay, 
were escorted 

“With best of townsmen to the waterside.” 

From thence they proceeded to Cawood, and on 

to York. 





In the next year he made another wagering 
voyage, from London to Christchurch in Hamp- 
shire, and up the river to Salisbury. This adven- 
ture he styled “‘ A Discovery by Sea from London 
to Salisbury,” and in this, the worst and most 
dangerous passage he had ever made, they nearly 
perished. 

At one time he undertook a voyage to Ham- 
burg. At another, to travel from London to 
Edinburgh on foot, “not carrying any money to 
or fro; neither begging, borrowing, or asking 
meat, drink, or lodging.” He published a long 
account of this exploit, entitled ‘The Pennyless 
Pilgrimage, or the Moneyless Perambulation of 
John Taylor, alias the King’s Majesty's Water 
Poet.’ ‘This journey,” he tells us, ‘‘ was under- 
taken, neither in imitation or emulation of any 
man, but only devised by myself, on purpose to 
make trial of my friends both in the kingdom of 
England and that of Scotland, and because I would 
he an eye-witness of divers things which I had 
heard of that country. And wheras many shal- 
low-brained critics do lay an aspersion on me that 
I was set on by others, or that I did undergo this 
project either in malice or mockery of Master 
Benjamin Johnson, I vow, by the faith of a Chris- 
tian, that their imaginations are all wild ; for he is 
a gentleman to whom I am so much obliged-for 
many undeserved courtesies that I have received 
from him, and from others by his favour, that I 
durst never to be so impudent or ungrateful as either 
to suffer any man’s persuasions or mine own cas- 
tigation to make me to make so bad a requital for 
so much gooduess.” . 

This was the easiest and most amusing of all his 
adventures, but it is much too long for us. The 
last and most desperate of his wagering under- 
takings was to go from London to Queenborough 
in a paper boat, with two stock-fish for oars! His 
companion in this mad enterprise was Roger Bird, 
avintner. They took with them eight large and 
well-blown bladders, a precaution quite necessary ; 
for, before they had proceeded three miles, the 

per bottom of their boat went to pieces, and they 

ad only the skeleton and their bladders to trust 
to. In this deplorable plight, 

“The water four miles broad, no oars to row, 

Night dark, and where we were we did not know ; 
And thus ’twixt doubt and fear, hope and despair, 
I fell to work, and Roger Bird to prayer. 

And as the surges up and down did heave us, 

He cried, most fervently, ‘Good Lord receive us,’ ” 

They were on the water from Saturday at even- 
ing-tide till Monday morning, when they reached 
Queenborough. They arrived on the fair day, 
when the mayor entertained all comers with bread, 
beer, and oysters. They presented him with the 
skeleton of their boat ; but while they were feast- 
ing, the country people tore it to fragments, each 
wishing to keep a bit in memory of the strange 
adventure. ' 

Poor Taylor appears to have been scurvily 
treated by those through whom he was tempted to 
undertake these insane exploits. In his ‘ Scourge 
for Baseness, a Kicksey- Winsey, or a Lerry-cum 
Twang,’ he complains bitterly of the way many of 
his debtors served him. 

“TI made my journey for no other ends 

But to get money and to try my friends; 
And not a friend I had, for worth or wit 
Did take my booke, or past his worth or writs 
But I (with thankfulness) still understood 
They took in hope to give, and doe me good. 
They took a booke worth 12 pence, and were bound 
To give a Crowne, an Angell, or a pound, 
A Noble, piece, or half-piece, what they list, 
They past their words or freely set their fist. 
Thus got'I sixteene hundred hands and fifty, | 
Which summe I did suppose was somewhat thrifty. 
And now my youths with shifts, and tricks, and cavils, 
About seven hundred, play the sharking Javils ; 
I have performed what I undertooke, 
And that they should keepe touch with me I looke ; 
Four thousand and five hundred bookes I gave 
To many an honest man, and many a knave ; 
Which books and my expence to give them out, 
(A long yeere seeking this confused rout), 

’m sure it cost me seven score pounds and more, 
With some suspition that I went on score. 
Besides above a thousand miles I went, 
And (though no mony) yet much time I spent ; 


Taking excessive labour and great pains, ‘ 
In heat, cold, wet, and dry, with feet and braings.” 


‘* When the troubles came on, the Water Poet, 
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who had often tasted of the royal bounty, was too 
honest and too brave a man to turn with the tide ; 
he left London, therefore, and returned to Oxford. 
He had formerly found shelter there during a 
plague, an account of which he published, and 
dated from Oriel College. He now opened a 
victualling-house there, and employed his pen 
against the Roundheads, and made himself, it 
is said, ‘much estemed for his facetious com- 
pany.’ Upon the surrender of Oxford and the 
ruin of the royal cause, he returned to Westmin- 
_ Ster, and kept a public-house in Pheenix-alley, 
near Long Acre, where, after the king’s death, he 
set up a Mourning Crown for his sign. This, how- 
ever, he found it necessary to move, and then he 
hung up his own portrait in its stead. His health 
and spirits he retained to a good old age, and 
when more than seventy made a journey through 
Wales, in the year 1652, and published an account 
of it. Two years afterwards he died at the age of 
seventy-four, and was buried in the churchyard of 
St. Paul’s, Covent Garden.” 
The epitaph composed on him is as follows :— 
“Here lies the Water Poet, honest John, 

Who rowed in the streams of Helicon ; 

Where, having many rocks and dangers past, 

He at the haven of Heaven arrived at last.” 

Apart from considerations of his obscure origin, 
his mean position, and his consequent want of 
mental culture, John Taylor, as a poet, is not en- 
titled to particular distinction. He wrote much, 
and he wrote with facility ; had words, and some- 
times wit, though of a coarse kind, at will; was a 
ready, dexterous rhymester; and a search through 
his numerous pieces may discover a few verses 
which are deserving better companionship than 
they will be found in. But he was deficient in 
taste, sentiment, and imagination, and his works 
are valuable rather for the help they afford in 
elucidating obscure and obsolete expressions in 
other old writers than from their own intrinsic 
merits. In this respect, indeed, they are pecu- 
liarly serviceable. Taylor was a shrewd, clear- 
headed man, lived a bustling, active life, was the 
pet of the poets and players of his day, and his 
works abound with allusions and observations 
which throw much light upon the manners, the lan- 
guage, and the costume of that remarkable period. 

In 1630 he made a collection of his writings, and 
published them in a folio volume, entitled, ‘ All 
the Works of John Taylor, the Water Poet. 
Being Sixty and three in Number, Collected into 
one Volume by the Author: With sundry new 
Additions, corrected, revised, and newly Im- 
printed. 1630.’ The volume contains about 650 
pages, two-thirds of which are closely-printed 
verse, and is now so scarce that a perfect copy in 
fine condition will fetch from 141. to 161. 








GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 

THE Council of the Royal Society has recom- 
mended the following gentlemen for election into 
the Society out of the list of candidates :—John 
Hutton Balfour, M.D.; Edward W. Binney, Esq. ; 
Sir John Bowring; Sir John Fox Burgoyne, 
Bart.; Philip Henry Gosse, Esq.; Robert Hark- 
ness, Esq.; Caesar Henry Hawkins, Esq.; Manuel 
John Johnson, Esq.; John Carrick Moore, Esq. ; 
Henry Minchin Noad, Esq.; Edmund Potter, 
Esq.; Rev. T. Romney Robinson, D.D.; Henry 
Hyde Salter, M.D.; Archibald Smith, Esq.; 
Captain Thomas A. B. Spratt, R.N. In conse- 
quence of the 29th having been appointed for the 
general illumination, the Royal Society will not 
meet on that day. 

The meeting of the Geological Society, appointed 
to be held on Wednesday last, was postponed, we 
regret to announce, until next Wednesday, in con- 
sequence of the serious illness of the President. 

The Annual Conversazione of the President of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers will he held at 
the rooms in Great George Street, on Tuesday. 

The President of the Geographical Society will 
on Monday deliver his Annual Address, and make 
the following honorary awards. The Founders’ Gold 
Medal to Dr. E. Kane, of the United States, for his 





services and discoveries in the Polar Regions during 
two American Expeditions in search of Sir John 
Franklinand his companions,and forhis Memoirsand 
Charts communicated to the Society. The Patrons’ 
Gold Medal to Dr. Barth, for his explorations in 
Central Africa, his numerous excursions round 
Lake Chad, his discovery of the great river 
Benueh, and his adventurous journey to Timbuctoo. 
And a Silver Watch to Corporal Church, of the 
Royal Sappers and Miners, for his excellent obser- 
vations while attached to the Central African 
Mission. 

As some misunderstanding appears to exist as to 
the contemplated removal of the Learned Societies 
from Somerset House, we think it right to state 
the case plainly as it now stands. The recent de- 
putation to the Treasury was composed of gentle- 
men forming the council and officers of the Royal 
Society, the Socicty of Antiquaries, the Astrono- 
mical Society, and the Geological Society. The 
Secretary of the Treasury explained the proposal 
of the Government, that all the Societies located 
in Somerset House should remove to Burlington 
House. He then gave adescription of the general 
accommodation that could be offered, admitting 
that the arrangement could only be proposed as a 
temporary measure, liable to reconsideration in 
the event of Burlington House being rebuilt. The 
deputation from the Societies objected to removal, 
especially to a temporary removal. The Antiqua- 
ries observed that their apartments had been as- 
signed to them by the Government, coeval with 
the Royal Society, and expressly adapted to their 
use, the ceilings being marked with their initials. 
They had no desire to be removed, but, if their 
rooms were required by the Government, and ade- 
quate accommodation were offered them elsewhere, 
the proposal would receive their respectful consi- 
deration. The Secretary of the Treasury stated 
that it had been understood that there was a gene- 
ral wish on the part of the Societies toremove from 
their present location, but as this, on hearing the 
sentiments of the ‘deputation, appeared not to be 
the fact, he believed the Government had no desire 
to disturb them. The official movement, headed by 
Lord Rosse, as President of the Royal Society, in 
favour of the general juxtaposition of the Learned 
Societies, therefore falls to the ground. 

A report has been published of the competitive 
examination for the office of Professorship of the 
Celtic languages in Queen’s college, Galway. 
There were four candidates, and John O’ Beirne 
Crowe, B.A., Queen’s University, was the success- 
ful competitor. The Rev. Dr. Todd, the Rev. Dr. 
Graves, and Professor O’Donovan, were the exa- 
miners. The examination paper included passages 
to be translated from English into Irish, and from 
Trish into English, questions on Irish grammar 
and literature, Celtic philology, history, and paleo- 
graphy. What proportion of the questions was 
answered is not stated, but a moderate acquaintance 
with the subjects set down would indicate sufficient 
qualification for the office. 

We regret to notice the announcement in the 
Scotch papers of the death, on the 19th inst., of 
James Wilson, Esq., one of the authors of the 
‘Rod and the Gun,’ of a ‘Tour round the North 
of Scotland,’ and of many papers in scientific 
periodicals on entomology, ichthyology, and other 
branches of natural history. The article on Entomo- 
logy, in the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ has been re- 
printed from the eighth edition, and forms aseparate 
part complete in itself, a work of high scientific 
authority (See ‘L. G.,’ 1855, p. 521). In one of 
the most pleasant conversations of the ‘ Noctes 
Ambrosian,’ Christopher North says, ‘‘I never 
knew a naturalist who was a bad man,” and adds, 
‘Cuvier is a most amiable character, and we need 
not go far from Edinburgh to find the best of men 
and of naturalists united in one whom it is needless 
to name.” Although fraternal affection prompted 
this graceful allusion, it truly indicates a man who 
had the respect and love of all who knew him. 
Along with his scientific attainments, he had a 
geniality and humour which made him the most 
pleasant of companions as a field naturalist. 

The Rev. Adam Baynes has very liberally pre- 
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sented to the British Museum the whole of the 
correspondence of his ancestor, Captain. Adam 
Baynes, an officer in the army of the Parliament 
and subsequently Commissioner for Inland Revenue 
during the Protectorate. Many of these letters have 
formed the subject of repeated communication to 
the Society of Antiquaries, by Mr. Akerman, their 
Secretary, and are printed in the Society’s Pro- 
ceedings, and we believe a volume containing the 
Scotch correspondence, edited by that gentleman, 
is now about to be printed by the Roxburgh Club. 
These letters amount to many hundreds, and extend 
over a period of about ten years—namely, from the 
death of Charles I. to the restoration of his son, 
Among them are letters of General Monk ; Colonel 
R. Lilburne, the Regicide ; General Lambert and 
his wife ; Sir William Killegrew ; Admiral Lawson, 
&e. &c. There are also the title deeds of the royal 
property purchased by Captain Baynes, including 
Holdenby in Northamptonshire, Pickering and 
Scaby, and Aycliff, Great Burden, and Billingham. 
A very interesting Anglo-Saxon psalter, formerly 
preserved among the manuscripts of the library of 
La Sainte Chapelle, at Bourges, and now in the 
Bibliothtque Impériale, has apparently escaped the 
notice of the English antiquary. It is a folio volume 
of 196 pages, on parchment, and contains the Latin 
psalter, with an Anglo-Saxon version on the oppo- 
site page. On some of the first pages are designs 
traced with a pen.. After the psalter follows several 
sacred canticles, the symbol of Saint Athanasius, 
and the Litanies of the Saints. The copyist has 
subscribed his work thus :—‘‘ Hoc psalterii carmen 
inclyti regis David sacer Dei Wulfrinus, id est 
cognomento Cada, manu sua conscripsit. Quicum- 
que legerit scriptum, anime sue expetiat votum.” 
This manuscript, which is supposed by M. Leopold 
Delisle to be of the eleventh century, appears to 
have been made fora lady. At page 1965 is the 
following prayer,—‘‘ Te deprecor, Domine, michi 
famule (vel famulo) tue (vel tuo) et famulis et famu- 
labus tuis per intercessionem, etc.” At the end 
the Duc de Berri has written the following words:— 
“© Ce livre est au duc de Berri: JrHan.” The 
volume is decorated with the arms of France and 
Auvergne. The latter have been confounded with 
those of Boulogne,—the Counts of Boulogne and 
Auvergne having in the fourteenth century held the 
same possessions. The absence of the names of 
several of the Anglo-Saxon saints has led some 
paleographists to assign a date so early as the 
seventh century to this manuscript, but M. Delisle 
is of opinion that the litanies belong to the Gallic 
liturgy, and that the absence of the names of certain 
Anglo-Saxon saints is thus accounted for. In the 
litanies of this volume the name of Saint Martial 
occupies a place on the same line with the apestles! 
We have seen the prospectus of a company to 
be formed under the limited liability act, which 
promises to have important bearings on the mate- 
rials of literature, as well as likely to pe successful 
as a commercial enterprise. It is called The Paper 
and Fibre Manufacture Company, for the produe- 
tion of paper from flax, hemp, jute, Indian grass, 
and other fibrous vegetable substances. A manu- 
factory has been for some time at work at Burwell, 
in Cambridgeshire, and the excellence of the mate- 
rial turned out has been fully tested. The increas- 
ing scarcity of the ordinary materials for paper 
making has been lately felt, the average value of 
the best rags during the last two, years being 35). 
a ton. The new material will not cost above 
187. 10s. a ton, being a difference of 161. 10s. The 
estimated clear return of the capital of the company 
is at the rate of twenty-five per cent. from the raw 
material alone, besides the profits of paper-making. 
The patentee has agreed to sell his factory at Bur- 
well, and other factories are to be established. The 
scheme looks well, and those who have read Dr. 
Royle’s recent book on the fibrous plants of India, 
know that there is an abundance of vegetable pro 
ducts capable of being added to the substances 
already in use in paper manufacture. ite 
The Surrey Archeological Society will hold i 
annual meeting on the 12th June, at Croydon. ul 
The Annual General Meeting of the Arunde 
Society is appointed to be held on Tuesday. 
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SKETCH MAP OF SOUTH AFRICA, TO SHOW THE PROGRESS OF DISCOVERY. 


See page 298, 
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A Paris journal asserts that M. de Lamartine’s 
long struggle to preserve his family mansion and 
estate from sale by auction by his creditors—a 
struggle which, of late years, has caused him inces- 
sant literary labour—has ended in failure, and that 
he, in consequence, a ruined and broken-hearted 
man, has resolved on emigrating to the United 
States of America. The same journal says, too, 
that the grant of land in Turkey, which was so 
generously made to him some years back by the 
Sultan, has been retracted under circumstances 
which subject him to heavy loss, And it asserts— 
what, however, we confess we have difficulty in 
believing—that so much has his political and 
literary popularity declined amongst his country- 
men, that he can hardly find sufficient subscribers 
to his ‘Entretiens,’ recently started, to cover his 
expenses. We deeply lament to learn that so dis- 
tinguished and so excellent a man is reduced to 
such sore straits. 

The death of the privy councillor Charles. John, 
in Naumburg, has given rise to much discussion 
about the private secretaries of Goethe. Herr John, 
who held this post, was at first asserted to have 
been the only one thus appointed; this was, how- 
ever, not the fact. Goethe had such an uncon- 
querable reluctance to the actual use of his pen, 
that rather than give himself this trouble, he would 
employ any one whom he could lay hands on to 
transcribe from his dictation, not only his literary 
works but even his private letters. There are two 
gentlemen still living in Weimar who acted in the 
capacity of secretary to the poet. 

A new edition of the complete works of Schelling 
is now being published by Cotta, beginning with 
his lectures on mythology. The editorship is in able 
hands, and the work promises to be a valuable ad- 
dition to German literature. Also a new edition of 
Kepler's entire works has been announced, and to- 
gether with it appears an invitation to subscribe to 
4 proposed monument to the astronomer, intended 
to be erected in Stuttgard, and for which the sculp- 
tor Braun has already sent in a model. 

Herr Ahlquist, a Finlander, has just published 
agrammar of the Votish idioms, which will be a 
most acceptable work to the student of northern 
languages and customs. The Voten (Vatijalaiset) 
are a people of Finnish descent, possessing singular 
customs and language. The celebrated philolo- 
gist Sjogren held their language to be a dialect of 
the Finnish ; and with this Herr Ahlquist partly 
agrees, considering it, however, mingled with 
much of other northern dialects. 

A vine-dresser of Albano, near Rome, is said 
to have found in a vineyard the celebrated ring of 
Polycrates. This treasure, the history of which 
is familiar to all readers of Schiller’s ballads, was 
brought to Rome after the death of Polycrates, 
522 before the birth of Christ ; it was seen also by 
Pliny, and mentioned by him. The Emperor 
Augustus placed it in a golden case, and deposited 
it for safety in the Temple of Concord. The stone 
of the ring is of considerable size, and oblong in 
form. The engraving on it, by Theodore of Samos, 
the son of Talikles, is of extraordinary fineness and 
beauty. It represents a lyre with three bees flying 
about; below, on the right, a dolphin; on the left, 
the head of a bull. The name of the engraver is 
inscribed in Greek characters. The upper surface 
of the stone is slightly concave, not highly 
polished, and one corner broken. It is asserted 
that the possessor of this ring has been offered 
50,000 dollars for it by an Englishman, but has 
declined it, expecting to make a more profitable 
bargain with the Emperor Alexander. 

The magistrates of Munich have decreed that 
the graves of Sennefelder, the inventor of litho- 
graphy, who died in 1884, and Gabelsberger, the 
oe of stenography, who died in 1849, shall 

m henceforth be attended to, and kept with un- 

‘Totessor Joseph Miiller, one of the best 
Dene cobolans of the day, has been instructed 
4 e King of Bavaria to repair to Spain, there 

examine the Arabic MSS. in the Escurial library 
ee They consist of a collection made by 
p I1., and which, in spite of the destruction 





of many of them by fire in 1671, is considered the 
richest in the world. The Escurial catalogue by 
Kasiri enumerates many, the careful examination 
of which will doubtless throw new light on Arabic 
history. The study of them could not have been 
entrusted to worthier hands than Professor Miiller, 
who, though he has published little yet, has given 
certain evidence that he possesses a complete mas- 
tery of the Eastern languages. 

The mosaic floor from Coazzo, representing in 
the centre a basket of fruits, and in the corners 
the four winds, has been placed in the Vatican 
Museum. 

A marble statue, of beautiful workmanship, and 
in perfect condition, has been dug up in making 
excavations for the foundations of a church in 
Atlantis, in Greece ; it is life size, and represents a 
youth leaning on a column, 

The University of Breslau has lost one of her 
greatest ornaments in the person of Dr. Julius 
Athanasius Ambrosch, professor of philology, and 
director of the Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

Polish papers announce the death of Kajetan 
Kozmian, at Piotrowice, one of the most celebrated 
of their pcets. 











FINE ARTS. 


FRENCH EXHIBITION. 


THE interest that is felt in this collection continues 
undiminished. Some few additions have been 
made to it since the private view, and the general 
effect of the room is certainly better than in former 
years. The high art of France, it is true, is but 
slightly represented in the battle-pieces of Yvon 
and Beaume ; and Ary Scheffer alone sustains the 
religious aspect of the French school; but of the 
rising and working talent of France, of the artists 
whose reputation is forming, and their style not 
fully matured, a very fair idea is presented to the 
spectator. Next after the great celebrities, Ary 
Scheffer and Delaroche, whose works, the Three 
Maries (281), and the Napoleon Crossing the Alps 
(110), are too well known to need comment, Malle. 
Rosa Bonheur is next inquired after. This year 
she disappoints her admirers. The Landscape, with 
Cattle (45), though striking as to the good draw- 
ing of the animals, according to the type of cattle 
selected, and touched in the sharp fresh manner 
with which we are familiar, fails in other respects. 
It is unimportant in size, and the distance is vague 
and thoughtless—in short, it is behind the reputa- 
tion of the artist. The Awvergne Peasants (46), 
though a sketch only, is vigorous and broad. It 
has not only a masterly air about it, but is well, 
though rapidly, painted, particularly in parts. The 
Percheron Horse (47) is also excellent, rather as a 
study than as a finished painting. 

M. Biard is, perhaps, the next painter of general 
interest. The actual genius of this artist certainly 
exceeds his ability as a painter. His gaiety, 
ingenuity, sensibility, qualities which are rare in 
the English school, are not matched by harmoni- 
ous colouring or clever handling. The scantiness 
of the artist’s language is insufficient to render his 
vivacious thoughts with full effect, and so his pic- 
tures, though crowded with meaning, look hard, 
thin, and hurried. M. Biard has no time, evi- 
dently, to waste on technicalities. A great amount 
of thought and action is boldly and rapidly given 
in the Shipwrecked Crew R d by Laplanders 
(25). The colour is repulsive at first from its 
coldness, though perfectly appropriate to the 
dreariness of the scene, but a closer observation 
will show what a drama of life and feeling is being 
played out between those perishing sailors and 
their wild rescuers. In the foreground, the boats 
and fish-spears of the Laplanders are inserted, to 
tell us, as by a written scroll, the locality and its 
inhabitants. English Travellers in France (27), 
and French Travellers in England (28), which are 
among the new arrivals, will amuse everybody. 
The idea to be carried out is a single one—the 
chattering importunities of French touters com- 
pared with the stolid indifference of British police- 
men. Amongst the noticeable ¢raits of character, 





the two French porters laboriously carrying one 
light bird-cage between them, on a long pole, is a 
good point ; so is the swing and tramp of the file 
of policemen—a little exaggerated ; so, also, is the 
affected resignation of the pert French waiting- 
maid, seated on her luggage. The Barber's Shop 
(29), equally humorous, has undoubtedly more 
beauties of execution than the other pictures. 

M. Meissonier’s single picture, A Lover of the 
Weed (237), is as marvellous an instance of his mi- 
croscopic style of handling as any that have been 
exhibited. This style is not a mere trick, for the 
qualities which distinguish good art are carried out 
in this reduced scale with equal care and attention, 
as other artists would devote to paintings of the 
ordinary size. Good drawing, shadow, and colour 
are combined with the same art as in larger works. 
In subject, however, we find nothing of the de- 
monstrative style of M. Biard. M. Meissonier is 
as reserved as the other is garrulous; he devotes 
his laborious skill upon the most ordinary subjects, 
just as with the former subject is first and execu- 
tion only secondary ; but then M. Meissonier in- 
vests the simplest figure—as this, of a man dressed 
in ruffles, sitting in a chair, smoking a pipe—with 
a sort of dignity that preserves the figure from 
absolute insignificance. No two artists present a 
greater contrast. 

The Battle of the Alma (13), by Beaume, which 
was one of the features of the Beaux Arts, will be 
still better known by the engraving. To an un- 
military eye the pictorial effect is scattered, and 
however carefully certain groups have been ren- 
dered, there is, in the artistic sense, no culminat- 
ing point in the picture. The interest inspired by 
the scene is confined to a few particular details. 

Marshal Ney supporting the Rear-Guard (324), 
on the other hand, by Yvon, is a grand specimen 
of concentrated energy and life. The scene speaks 
for itself, and a more favourable instance of the 
French battle style could not be adduced. It was 
distinguished, among others of the same class, at 
the Exposition. 

Besides a portrait of Charles Dickens (282), not 
even up to the mark of the Academy portrait by A. 
Scheffer, Henry Scheffer has a Mater Dolorosa 
(283), something in the style of the more cele- 
brated artist ; but firmer and bolder in style, with 
evidences of study less delicately and skilfully 
veiled under strong religious feeling. 

The large landscape, On the Banks of the Seine 
(307), by Troyon, justly excites much admiration. 
The near parts are enveloped in that peculiar haze, 
which is an effect aimed at by the French artists, 
by way of a change, we presume, after their clear 
inland skies ; and the distance is undefined and 
imaginative, all outline of the distant slopes and 
buildings being lost, and nothing remaining but. 
gleams of light and flashes of colour. In fact, itis 
Turneresque. But then, cleveras it is, it falls very 
far short of Turner. Whether the observation of 
nature has been incomplete or inaccurate, or, what 
we rather suspect, the facility of handling has not 
been sufficient to follow these difficult aérial effects 
with truth, the picture never quite ceases to be 
paint. It suggests, but does not describe those 
remote objects ; although, when seen at a certain 
distance, every stroke of the brush falls together 
admirably into a sort of conventional representation 
of them. In saying, however, that this fine picture 
is not up to the mark of our first landscape artists, 
it must be owned that there is not a single picture 
in the Royal Academy of this year which approaches 
it in excellence in its.own peculiar line. M. 
Troyon’s other works, excellent in parts, are very 
unevenly painted, much that is bad being mixed up 
with the good. 

Another remarkable landscape is The Hunt (39), 
by Auguste Bonheur. Everything has been at- 
tempted here to give a delightful feeling to the 
scene, and the eye is flattered by every part of the 
picture. There is a warm glowing sun, pretty 
forest glades, picturesque trees, in every variety of 
shade, distance, and half light, and some hunting 
spaniels of glossy hues. The ferns and foliage are 
charmingly painted ; there is only a little too much 





: gold and glitter upon every object; it is not 
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genuine, good, rugged woodland, but a bit of 
romance forest, tinted and lighted up for the draw- 
ing-room. Cattle Descending the Mountains (38), 
attractive at first sight, is after all not correct as to 
the colour of the animals, and as to distance wholly 
illusory and deceptive. 

M. Hamon has painted a picture which every- 
body calls ‘‘thoroughly French.” No English 
artist would ever venture to hang such a picture 
as the scene called I did not do it (169). Whilst 
the lady enters the nursery, where upon the floor 
lies the broken plaster figure, two of the little 
culprits stand simpering behind the door, and the 
third is whipping the doll for the supposed offence. 
What most English persons say is, that what is 
not affected in this picture is offensive. The 
children’s expressions, trying to look arch and sly, 
but succeeding only in being precociously intelli- 
gent, like the boy and girl cupids of the Louis 
Quatorze age ; the lady dressed, for no intelligible 
reason, in Roman costume—these are as objection- 
able as the wretched doll figure is repulsive. Yet 
the affectation is probably thought very ingenious 
and piquant bya French spectator, and the attitudes 
rather humorous than otherwise. Else the artist 
could not have finished his work with so much 
attention and evident relish. All that can be said 
is, that such taste will never find acceptance here. 

The cabinet pictures are, of course, the most 
important feature after all, and excellent as ever. 
Take M. Fichel. A Card Party (148) consists of 
three figures in the old costume. What character 
in the faces, what uniform excellence in the dresses, 
how finished, accomplished, polite, is the whole 
scene! These groups that represent the education 
and manners of old France, will even illustrate 
history. The young lady sits by her father’s side, 
opposite the young man, and the animated and 
cultivated expression of the features of each is 
quite dramatic. Zhe Model (144) shows a taste 
for a certain tone of warm colour in flesh which is 
particularly rare in the exhibition, and is not often 
found with a small and exact style of handling. 
The Workman’s Meal (145) is simple and natural in 
a totally different sphere of life. The variety of 
the artist’s powers of description is not the least 
of his merits. 

M. Plassan is unrivalled for the crisp beauty of 
his works, which resemble enamels in porcelain in 

“the character of their handling. The Young Girl 
selecting Fruit (268), and The Toilet (264), occupy 
conspicuous places in the gallery, which their 
refined beauty well deserves. 

The figures of M. Loui are larger, and by no 
means so highly finished. But they have character 
in them which speaks for itself, and an air of com- 
pleteness which is a merit. The Flower Girl in 
Paris (229), and the Oyster Woman in Paris (230), 
are not only good figures, but they contain a great 
deal of expression. 

M. Patrois particularly excels in the faces of 
children. The Little’ Student (261) and The Tired 
Student (262), are admirable for that earnest and 
abstracted look, which is so charming at that age, 
and perfectly unconstrained and unconscious of 
observation. In this one merit nothing in the 
rooms approaches M. Patrois. 

M. Edouard P. Frére stands very high among 
the painters of this class of subject. The group of 
the young woman and four children, called The 
Evening Meal (150), is wonderfully clever in the 
natural air of all the actors concerned. The Young 
Artist (153) is a charming face; and a figure to 
which the strange name of Cold Morning (154) 
has been given, representing a woman kneeling 
apparently in a chapel, has the light and shade, 
even the sort of outline, of Rembrandt about it, 
though not so violently contrasted in the dark and 
bright parts. Return from Market (155) is another 
study of light and shade suggestive of the Dutch 
school of Ostade and others. 

Four excellent studies by M. Duverger should 
also be noticed here, and two by M. Chavet. 

M. Breton has a remarkable painting of Corn 
Stacks burning at Mid-day (58). Everything looks 
extremely hot ; the groups of peasants are managed 
with wonderful skill, grouped naturally, very 





numerous, and not crowded; but perhaps the 
spectator is too near the flames to enjoy them. 
The picture is very clever and very uncom- 
fortable. 

M. Devedeux’s figure scencs are skilfully painted, 
with strong appeals to sensual attractions. Round, 
fleshy forms, with white and pink colour, and vo- 
luptuous eyes, robed in dresses of deep dye, with 
rich ornaments—these are the materials, which are 
yet wrought up with taste and delicacy. Harmony 
(112) is a group in a style somewhere between 
Etty and Frost; The Turkish Mother (113) is of 
the same class. On the other hand, there are two 
quaint and highly-coloured Chinese scenes, the 
Guardsman (115) and the Rendezvous (116), which 
are original in idea, and ornamental to richness in 
execution. 

The style naturally leads us to M. Beaulieu, 
who is, however, by no means so accurate in draw- 
ing, nor refined in finish, but the colour is of the 
finest in the room. 

M. Theodore C. Frére paints A Street in Con- 
stantinople (156) in a very original and masterly 
way. The effect of these dark Saracenic arches, 
and bold roof line, distinguished the picture in the 
collection at Paris ; and the scene is well suited for 
a gallery, to be hung at a distance. 

A Burial in the Vosges (62), by M. Brion, is 
among the works of character and costume which 
are of high class. The grief of the mourners, their 
poverty, the drifting snow, the common feeling of 
sympathy, the strangely-shaped and painted coffin 
mounted on the sledge, and the life and originality 
of the whole scene, make this a work well worthy 
of study. 

M. Poussin’s Brittany Peasants (268), notwith- 
standing the flatness of colour, is an extraordinary 
piece of composition, when the number of figures, 
and the variety of their costumes, attitudes, and 
occupations are considered. 

M. Hoguet’s scenes of white, misty, silvery 
light should not be omitted ; the Coast Scene 
(180) is very charming, though it represents a 
rare, if a possible, effect cc nature ; The Boat Car- 
penter (182) partakes of the same mannerism of 
style. 

"4 Coast Scene (176), by Hildebrandt, is a vigor- 
ous drawing ; but air and distance are not wholly 
successful. The Warning (2), by Accard, gives 
the expression of the girl admirably, and The 
Gleaner (4), by Antigna, is prettily painted. A 
Scene from Boccaccio (14), by De Beaumont, is 
rather uneven, but good in character, and, as to 
the centre figure, excellent in painting. M. Tour- 
nemine’s brilliant clear landscapes, a fine Interior, 
with Rabbits (275), by Rosseau, a View of Amster- 
dam, in the style of Vanderheyden, with more at- 
mosphere and less fulness of pencil, by Onorié, a 
painting by Hillemacher, representing Rubens tak- 
ing his Wife's Portrait, and The Empty Cradle, 
are among the most striking of the remaining 
woiks, some of which are late arrivals. In several 
important instances the gallery appears to be in a 
state of fluctuation, and is yet far from being 
complete. 


Amongst the changes which our improved taste 
in architectural matters are bringing about, may 
be noticed the proposals which have been made 
for some time past for improving the university 
church of St. Mary at Cambridge. The recent 
improvements in the market-place at Cambridge 
have suggested these alterations. A syndicate has 
been appointed by the University to confer with 
the town and college authorities as to the adoption 
of a scheme of which the following are the leading 
features :—1. The removal of the gallery called the 
Throne, and the placing of stalls in the chancel for 
those who at present occupy the same, being prin- 
cipally the Vice-Chancellorand the Heads of Houses. 
2. The removal of the existing pulpit, and erection 
of a new one on the south side of the chancel ; 
and 8. The clearing of the space under the west 
gallery, the removal of the pews, and a total re- 
pewing of the whole church. By the proposed 
arrangements, which have been drawn up by an 
architect, the University will gain 250 sittings, 





and the estimated cost is 3000. Of this sum a 
considerable portion has, we believe, been pro. 
mised ; but as the powers of the syndicate expire 
very shortly, a committee of fifty influential resi- 
dent members of the University, who are promotin 

the scheme, are anxious to have the whole of thig 
amount subscribed, before they can communicate 
to the Senate the plan they would recommend for 
adoption. The whole subject well deserves the 
attention of all influential members of the Uni. 
versity. 

One of the finest collections of engravings that 
has been offered for sale for some years past is ad- 
vertised at Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson's. The 
sale is arranged in two divisions, the former con- 
sisting of general ancient and modern engravings ; 
the latter of the works of Hollar and Faithorne «x: 
clusively. The former list embraces the following 
rare specimens :—A proof of the T'ransfiguration, 
after Raffaelle, by Raphael Morghen, in the earliest 
state, with the white book and the large margin, 
in the finest condition, from the Verstolk collec- 
tion ; Miiller’s Madonna di San Sisto, a proof in 
fine condition ; The Aurora, by Raphael Morghen, 
after Guido, a fine print before letters ; a consider- 
able number of Rembrandts, including the Hun- 
dred Guilder Print, the Large Descent from the 
Cross, the Three Trees, the Little La Tombe, and 
many others, selected with great judgment and 
taste; a few by Raimondi, as The Five Saints, 
The Virgin Weeping over the Dead Christ, The 
Parnassus, from the Maberly and other collections; 
one of the first Bolton Abbey prints, before letters ; 
a fine selection of Woolletts, with the Fishery, a 
proof on India paper before letters; anda great 
variety of general prints from every class of ancient 
and modern art, from A. Diirer to Doo, to the 
number of three hundred and upwards. The Hollar 
prints amount to 244, and those of Faithorne to 
about seventy. 


The formation of an extensive exhibition of por- 
traits of Scottish Worthies has been for some years 
contemplated in Edinburgh; and the Scottish 
Academy has at length determined to carry out the 
project, which must prove scarcely less interesting 
in an artistic than an historical point of view. The 
Academy has acted wisely in recognising how 
valuable may be the influence of such a display as 
a stimulus to a higher feeling for historical art, and 
as auxiliary in an important degree to the en- 
couragement of art in Scotland. Her Majesty has 
graciously given special patronage to the under- 
taking, and sanctioned the transmission to Edin- 
burgh of the remarkable paintings at Hampton 
Court, the portraits of James III. and his queen, 
attributed to Mabuse, and painted for the royal 
chapel at Stirling. From the royal collections will 
also be sent to the exhibition the curious work of 
art known as the Darnley Picture, a memorial of 
the tragical death of Henry Darnley. Another 
painting of a similar subject exists at Goodwood, 
and it may be hoped that the Duke of Richmond 
will consent to permit its exhibition with that from 
the royal collection. The project of the Academy 
has been entertained with cordial satisfaction by 
many of the nobility and distinguished owners of 
historical portraits in Scotland, where a large num- 
ber of fine examples of art of that class exist, and 
the Scottish Academy will experience no difficulty 
in filling the spacious halls in the new buildings 
adjoining the National Gallery at Edinburgh, the 
proposed place for this highly interesting exhibi- 
tion. It is hoped that it may be opened early in 
July. In various parts of the Continent important 
collections of portraits have been formed, | — 
our country no undertaking of a similar kind 9 
hitherto been carried into effect. The Scott 
Academy have very happily chosen a moment = 
public interest has been excited through the recep 
movement originated by Earl Stanhope. Numer- 
ous Scottish portraits exist, doubtless, in —_ 
places in England, which would be of essent 
value for the extension of the historical _ 
contemplated by the Academy in a 
With the present facilities for safe i 
of works of art, it may be hoped that many 
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these portraits may find their place in the pro- 
jected Valhalla at Edinburgh. 

King Louis of Bavaria, desirous of seeing the 
Glyptothek in Munich complete, has given direc- 
tions that the numerous niches on the outside walls, 
which have hitherto been empty, shall be filled 
with statues, to be designed and executed by 
Munich artists. 

Professor Rauch, the venerable Prussian sculp- 
tor, has just received orders from the King to exe- 
cute another colossal equestrian statue of Frede- 
rick the Great, but of somewhat smaller dimensions 
than that which he last modelled; its destination 
is not yet known. It is pleasant to think that an 
artist considerably upwards of eighty years of age 
has had the courage to undertake such a work: 
may he live to see it completed! The same artist 
has just finished a statue in plaster, nine feet high, of 
the philosopher Kant; the model is to be forwarded 
immediately to the foundry, and the statue to be 
erected, as a memorial to Kant, in the town of 
Konigsberg. Out of the 10,000 dollars necessary 
to defray the expenses, 6000 have been already 
paid, and the remaining balance promised. A 
statue is to be placed in Museum-square, in 
Antwerp, in honour of Van Dyk ; and from Lisbon 
we learn that the Portuguese, hitherto rather slow 
to acknowledge by testimonials the merits of their 
great men, have determined to erect monuments 
to Vasco di Gama, the discoverer of the sea passage 
to India, to the poet Camoens, and to Cabral, the 
discoverer of the Brazils. 

The ceremony of laying the first stone of the 
Votive Church at Vienna was performed, before 
an immense concourse of people in that city, on the 
24th of April. The Emperor, accompanied by al- 
most all the members of the imperial family and 
dignitaries of the state, civil, military, and ecclesi- 
astic, was present. This church is to be erected 
in gratitude for the Emperor's escape from assas- 
sination a few years ago, and the expense of build- 
ing to be defrayed by voluntary contributions 
from his people. Subscriptions have already flowed 
in tothe amount of upwards of a million and a 
half of florins. As a work of art this church will 
be a great ornament to Vienna. It is to be in the 
gothic style, with two towers ; to have two altars, 
besides the high altar, and two oratories in the 
choir. It is to be capable of holding from four to 
five thousand people, and to be finished in from 
twelve to fourteen years. 

The Paris papers announce the death of M. 
Ducornet, an historical painter of real talent, 
and author of several highly esteemed works—one 
of which has the honour of figuring in a prominent 
position at the Louvre. The success of this gentle- 
man in his difficult art is truly extraordinary, for 
he was born without hands and arms, and painted 
with his toes. A portrait of this artist in his 
studio was published some years since in M. 
Alexandre Vattemare’s ‘ Album Cosmopolite.’ 

_ Plans for the granaries and docks in the Danu- 
bian harbours have just been completed by a Mr. 
Sang, an English architect, and laid before the 
Emperor of Austria in a private audience, and have 
met with the fullest approbation. There is little 
doubt but that they will be carried out. 

Gustav Kinig has just completed four very 
beautiful. engravings, taken from Ist, 22nd, and 
110th Psalms. Herr Kdnig is already celebrated 
in Germany as a clever and successful illustrator 
of biblical subjects ; the engravings which have 
Just appeared are as remarkable for their religious 
and poetic conception as for the fineness and 
delicacy of their execution. 

_ From Rome we learn that the ‘ Loggie’ of the 
Vatican, which contain the beautiful arabesques 
and other frescoes of Raphael, are no longer ex- 
posed to the influences of the open air ; large win- 
dows in iron frames have been inserted on the side 
open to the court, effectually shielding the pictures 
from the rain. This is better late than never ; the 
frescoes have, however, received irreparable damage. 
_ The colossal statue of Goethe, which now stands 
m a building in the Park at Weimar, is to be re- 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


THH appearance of Madame Alboni in La Sonnam- 

bula was the event of the week at Her Majesty's 
Theatre. The occasion was one of peculiar interest, 

and seldom has greater curiosity been exhibited 
than to witness the débdt of this great singer as 
Amina, The result was most triumphant. Her 
wonderful powers rose with the demands of the 
scene, and she seemed to acquire accumulated force 
as the opera advanced. ‘Throughout the first and 
second acts her vocalization was exquisitely pure, 

melodious, and sweet ; but it was in the third act, 

where the drama makes the heaviest demands upon 
the resources of the performer, that she achieved an 
effect which literally threw the house into a fer- 
ment of enthusiasm. The finale, transposed a third 
lower, was executed with surpassing brilliancy, and 
with an originality and richness of embellishment 
which a voice of such compass alone, directed by 
the purest taste, could have produced. Nor was 
it by these lyrical marvels only that Madame 
Alboni fascinated her audience. As a piece of 
dramatic impersonation her Amina is admirable. 
All the fluctuations of the story, from the cheerful- 
ness of the opening, and the deep sorrow which 
supervenes upon it, to the final outburst of reco- 
vered happiness, were portrayed with care and 
truthfulness. The cast was in other respects ex- 
cellent. Signor Beneventano was highly success- 
ful in Count Rudolpho, and the Elvino of Calzolari 
left nothing to be desired. It would be unjust to 
a performance of considerable merit not to add, 
that in the small part of Lisa, Mdlle. Rizzi made a 
decided impression, and was encored in one of her 
songs. A new divertissement has been produced, 
of which we shall have a word to say next week. 
Madlle. Piccolomini appears to-night in Verdi's 
opera, La Traviata. 

At the Royal Italian Opera, Verdi’s Rigoletto was 
produced on Thursday evening, with a cast of un- 
usual excellence—the Duke, Mario; Rigoletto, 
Ronconi; Sparafucilli, Tagliafico; the Count, 
Polonini; Gilda, Bosio; Madalena, Nantier Didée. 
All the singers were in their best strain, and the 
opera has rarely been-performed with greater effect. 

Madame Puzzi’s concert, at Willis’s Rooms, on 
Monday, was one of the brilliant gatherings of the 
musical season, Viardot Garcia, Clara Novello, 
and the company of Her Majesty’s Theatre ap- 
pearing. On the evening of the same day a con- 
cert of a more popular caste attracted a crowded 
audience at Exeter Hall, for the benefit of Mr. F. 
Bodda. On Friday last the performance of thie 
Messiah, at Exeter Hall, took place for the benefit 
of the Royal Society of Musicians. This week has 
been rich in concerts of a high class. On Wednes- 
day Jenny Lind appeared at Mr. Benedict’s annual 
concert, which used to be given at Covent Garden, 
but this year at Exeter Hall. Mr. C. Halle, 
Mr. Julio Regondi, Mr. Blagrove, and other per- 
formers, have had concerts during the week, but 
nothing important of novelty has occurred to note 
on these occasions. 

At Drury Lane, Rossini’s Cenerentola, with an 
English libretto, is given in very fair style, Miss 
F. Huddart, Miss Dyer, Messrs. Henry Haigh, 
Manvers, Durand, and Halford, being the chief 
performers. Mrs. Florence, the clever American 
actress, appears to great advantage in a piece 
entitled Mischievous Annie, in which she sustains 
a variety of characters. A smarter hornpipe has 
rarely been danced on any boards, and her imita- 
tion of the Spanish dancing is also good. 

On Wednesday Madame Ristori, with her Italian 
dramatic company, is announced to appear at the 
Lyceum. A lease of that house is to commence 
after the opera season, for drama, with Mr. Dillon 
as chief performer. 

At Sadler’s Wells, a short series of operatic 
performances, by an English company, led by Mr. 
Howard Glover, has been given this week, com- 
mencing, on Monday evening, with the Bohemian 
Girl, Mr. Balfe himself conducting. Mr. and 
Mrs. Sims Reeves, Miss Poole, and Mr. Weiss, 





music was introduced by the composer, who had 
an’ enthusiastic reception on this his first public 
appearance for some years. ‘There is better 
prospect for English opera now than when Mr. 
Balfe last left this country, and if he could pro- 
duce a work equal to those that have gained his 
reputation, we have little doubt of its success. 

A new farce, slight in construction, but success- 
ful from the cleverness of the acting, has been 
produced at the Adelphi, under the title of A 
Bottle of Smoke, a free rendering of J/ n’y a pas de 
fumée sans feu. Mr. Cambricson (Wright), a 
wealthy silk mercer, on the point of marrying a 
pretty flower girl, Lucy Merton (Miss Wyndham), 
has his quick suspicions aroused by the smell of a 
cigar, as he supposed, in her room. The results 
of his jealousy are ludicrously exhibited by Mr. 
Wright, and Lucy’s spirit is admirably expressed 
in Miss Wyndham’s indignant words and conduct. 
All is made straight, however, by the discovery 
that Lucy has only been fumigating an invalid 
fuchsia with tobacco smoke, according to a prescrip- 
tion in the ‘Gardener’s Chronicle.’ In the French 
piece from which itis adapted, the lady smokes for 
pleasure, and her attempts to conceal it constitute 
the fun of the farce. 

A grand Fancy Dress Ball is to be given on 
Friday, the 6th June, atthe Hanover-square Rooms, 
for the benefit of the Funds of the Royal Academy 
of Music, which, it is expected, will be honoured 
with the presence of the Queen and several other 
members of the Royal Family. No gentleman 
will be admitted except in uniform, court, or fancy 
dress, and quadrilles of the most picturesque cos- 
tumes are being arranged. 

A 500J. renter’s share in Drury-lane Theatre, 
entitling the holder to a transferable free admis- 
sion, and toa rent 1s. 3d. per night of performance, 
was sold at Garraway’s this week for 45/. 

M. Alexander Corti, who a short time ago was 
manager of the Italian Opera in Paris, has lately 
died at Milan. 








LEARNED SOCIETIES. 
GroLogicat.—March 19th.—D. Sharpe, Esq., 
President, in the chair. Capt. W. S. Sherwill, the 
Rev. H. H. Wood, and D. T. Evans, Esq., were 
elected Fellows. The following communications 
were read :—1. ‘On some Organic Remairs from 
the Bone Bed at the base of the Lias at Lyme 
Regis,’ by the Rev. Mr. Dennis. Communicated 
by Sir C. Lyell. In this communication the 
author drew attention to some pecyliar bones and 
teeth from the Bone-bed which occurs between the 
Trias and the Lias. Mr. Dennis cansidered that 
some of these fossils presented mammalian struc- 
ture under the microscope. Among the specimens 
from the Lyme Regis bone-bed, Professor Owen 
determined the remains of Lepidotus and Saurichthys, 
aad of another fish, Placodus, which had not pre- 
viously been recognised among British fossils. 
2. ‘On the Valenciennes Coal-basin,’ by M. Laurent. 
In aletter to A. Tylor, Esq. This communication 
referred to the works in the coal-basin of the de- 
partments of the Nord and the Pas de Calais, on 
the prolongation of the Belgian basin of Mons. 
At the end of the last century, France in the north 
possessed only the mines of Auzin, which were 
first worked in 1716. This state of things lasted 
until 1832, when the workings only extended to 
Denain. In 1839, the concessions of Douchy, 
Bruelle, Vicoigne, Auiche, Agincourt, and Thion- 
celles were made. The works of research went on 
until 1841, at which period the adventurers, dis- 
couraged by the numerous fruitless attempts made 
in the supposed direction of the basin towards 
Arras, abandoned them. Six years later, the works 
undertaken towards the north-west of Douai, in the 
direction of the present concessions of the Pas de 
Calais, indicated the true direction of the coal-basin ; 
and down to 1854, numerous trial-sinkings, of which 
many passed through the coal, led to the establish- 
ment of nine new concessions ; and a tenth, on the 
border of the basin, isin progress. Two more also 
have been made this year (1855), one to the north 
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Choques, where they suppose that the bands of dry 
coal (faisceau maigre) end, the basin beyond this 
place becoming narrower, and representing only 
the seams of caking coal in all the concessions to 
the west. Many works have, moreover, been 
undertaken in the course of the last three years, 
in search of a widening of the basin by the series 
of the seams of caking coal, and of an exten- 
sion of the dry-coal band, which disappears at 
Choques, With the exception of those made by 
the Vendin Company, these sinkings have as yet 
given only negative results. In all the sinkings 
which have been made from Valenciennes to the 
furthest of these researches, the chalk forms the 
(mort terrain) head, and with a varying thickness. 
As far as Aire the chalk alone forms the rock 
which has to be passed through before reaching the 
coal, from which it is separated by a bed of green- 
sand from 1 to 3 metres in thickness, known by 
the name of ‘tourtia.’ On the north of Aire it is, 
in addition, covered up by tertiary deposits, alter- 
nations of sands and clays, with a thickness in 
places of 100 to 150 metres, and which render it 
necessary to line the sinkings as the work advances, 
This formation is found even in Belgium, at St. 
Ghislain, near Mons, witha thickness of 60 metres. 
The “te thickness of the overlying beds is 140 
metres. It seldom exceeds 180 metres, and was 
found to be only 85 metres at Marles, near Bethune. 
Tt is near this town that the depth to the base of 
the chalk is the greatest ; the sinkings which have 
been conducted on the south gave a result at a 
smaller depth. Nearly 2,000,000 francs have been 
expended by various companies, all formed of pri- 
vate persons ; and in more than 150 sinkings nu- 
merous workings have resulted, which have in- 
creased beyond all expression the wealth of these 
two departments, have developed a portion of the 
éoal-field of France, and enriched on a d scale 
the fortunate adventurers. The small basin of 
Fiennes and Hardinghem, near Guisnes, is inde- 
pendent of this large one ; it is a coal-deposit in the 
mountain limestone, and which has heen worked 
for some time past for local consumption ; the coal 
is found at a slight depth, but the quantity of water 
renders the workings both difficult and expensive. 
Similar works are being carried on in the depart- 
ment of the Moselle, where they are tracing the 
rolongation of the Sarrebruck basin beneath the 
ew Sandstone. Eight companies have al- 
ready met with the coal between 200 and 300 
metres in depth, and are applying for concessions. 
It is in this quarter and in the department Nord 
that the principal search is now being made. This 
letter was accompanied by an outline map of the 
district referred to, on which were shown the ex- 
tent of the several concessions, the position and 
character of the most important of the borings, and 
re eae the length and breadth of the Valen- 
ciennes coal-basin as indicated by the workings 
hitherto effected. 3. ‘On the Sandstones and 
Breccias of the South of Scotland of an Age sub- 
sequent to the Carboniferous Formation,’ by Pro- 
fessor Harkness. The author first referred toa 
former paper, in which he had described in detail 
some of these sandstones and breccias, especially 
those of the neighbourhood of Dumfries. He then 
gave his reasons for regarding the sandstones of 
Annan, in the south-east of Dumfriesshire, to be 
continuous with, and of the same age as, those of 
Carlisle-—viz. of the Triassic age, and pointed out 
several patches of sandstone and breccia in other 
parts of Dumfriesshire, and in Ayrshire, which lie 
either on the Carboniferous or the Lower Silurian 
rocks of the district, and are probably referable to 
the Permian epoch. These sandstones and breccias 
appear to have been deposited subsequently to the 
eruption of the trap-dykes that have dislocated the 
coal-fields of central Scotland,and tohave beenalways 
derived from the neighbouring older rocks. The 
authcer divides them into four distinct groups—viz. 
1st (the lowest), breccias and sandstones, best seen 
in the course of the Kinnel Water and at Balloch- 
moyle in Ayrshire; 2ndly, sandstones, for the 
most part false-bedded, well seen in the Corncockle 
area, the Thornhill district, at Mauchline, and in 
the vieinity of Dumfries ; 8rdly, hard thick breccias, 





best seen at the Craigs, Dumfries ; and 4thly, thin- 
bedded sandstone, only slightly developed, occurring 
at Castledikes, Dumfries, above the breccia. Ani- 
mal life abounded, in the form of reptiles, during 
the period of the deposition of these Permian beds, 
as evidenced by the numerous impressions of foot- 
tracks of Chelonians, Lizards, and Batrachians, 
which walked over the shores of the Permian 
waters, when the sandstones of Corncockle Muir 
and Dumfries were sandy beaches with mud-patches 
scattered over them. Mr. Harkness regards the 
several patches or areas of the rocks in question as 
having onee been connected in a mass of great 
superficial extent ; and he thinks it probable that 
the denudation which is supposed to have removed 
the greater portion took place in the Pleistocene 
epoch, the preservation of the isolated patches 
being due to local subsidences. 

Linn#an.—April 15th.—Thomas Bell, Esq., 
President, in the chair. Frederick Currey, Esq., 
M.A., was elected a Fellow. Among the presents 
on the table was a set of 50 beautifully-executed folio 
plates, illustrating the general characteristics of 
Brazilian vegetation, presented by Dr. Von Mar- 
tius, Foreign Member of the Society. Read :—1. 
An Extract of a Letter from Mr. R. Spruce, ad- 
dressed to Mr. Bentham, giving some account of 
the neighbourhood of Tarapota, in Peru, from 
whence the letter is dated, and of its vegetation. 
2. A Note on Obolaria virginica, L., by Asa Gray, 
M.D. 3. A Note on the Chinese Insect-wax, by 
Mr. Daniel Hanbury, —_ by specimens 
of the wax, the insect, and the plant on which it 
is found. 4. Notice of a species of Coccus, pro- 
ducing wax, and of the wax obtained from it, by J. 
C. Westwood, Esq., F.L.8. 5. The commence- 
ment of a Memoir ‘On several Instances of the 
Anomalous Development of the Raphe in Seeds, 
and the probable Causes of such deviations from 
the usual course of structure, especially in re- 
ference to the Urandra of Thwaites, with some 
eer? femarks on that genus,’ by Mr. John 

iers. 








GrocraPaicaL. — May 12th. -- Rear-Admiral 
F. W. Beechey, President, in the chair. Lieu- 
tenant M. F. Maury, of the United States Navy, 
and Commodore Irminger, of the Royal Danish 
Navy, were elected Corresponding Fellows ; and 
Mr. Charles Churchill, Dr. Robert Ferguson, Mr. 
Jas. Hewitt, and Rear-Admiral Rich, were elected 
Ordinary Fellows of the Society. The discussion 
on Mr. Kelley's paper, ‘ On the connexion between 
the Atlantic and Pacific vid the Atrato and Tru- 
ando Rivers,’ which was adjourned from the last 
nieeting, was opened by the President, who called 
upon the Secretary to read a letter addressed to 

r. Kelley by Baron Humboldt, expressing his 
strong conviction of the possibility, as well as the 
desirability, of executing this important work. 





EnromonoeicaL.—May 5th.—W. W. Saunders, 
Esq., President, in the chair, Mr. Janson exhibited 
three specimens of Hetaerius quadratus, a beetle 
hitherto unrecorded as British, found by him in ants’ 
nests at Hampstead. Mr. Stevens exhibited a fine 
male specimen of Petasia nubeculosa recently taken 
in Perthshire, and a beautiful specimen of Aleucis 
pictaria from Dartford Heath ; also the sexes of a 
Paussus, sent from Natal by Mr. Plant, which 
were interesting from the sexes of these insects not 
having been previously discriminated. Captain 
Cox exhibited a specimen of Acherontia Atropos 
found in the hospital at Scutari; also some beau- 
tiful drawings of the larvee of Lepidoptera, by Mrs. 
Cox. Mr. Bond exhibited the case-bearing larve 
of Coleophora Wockeella, found on Betonica offi- 
cinalis, in a wood near Canterbury. Mr. Scott 
sent for exhibition Elachista Taniatella, a speci 
new to Britain, bred from larve found last autumn 
on Brachypodium sylvaticwm. Mr. Curtis com- 
municated some notes on the economy of Gonepteryx 
Rhamni, by Dr. Maclean, of Colchester. Mr. 
Douglas read a translation of a paper in ‘Guerin’s 
Revue et Magasin de Zoologie’ for December last, 








\ on Epiera Lenegatensis ; the silk produced by this 





spider, it is considered, might be employed for 
many purposes for which the produce of the silk. 
worm is at present too expensive, Mr, Smith read 
some observations on the species of the genug 
Stylops. 


British ARCHOLOGICAL.—May 14th,—9, R, 
Solly, F.R.S., Vice-President, in the chair, Bd. 
ward Dixon, Esq., of Wilton House, Southampton, 
and G. M. Hughes, Esq., of St. Swithin’s Lane 
were elected Associates. Mr. Gunston exhibited 
a Chalcos of Mamertina, in Sicily, found in the 
Holloway-road. This is not the only instance of 
the asserted discovery of Greek coins in London 
and must be regarded with suspicion, Mr. Gibby 
laid before the meeting a beautiful medal struck 
in commemoration of Queen Anne’s grant of the 
First Fruits and Tenths to augment the incomes 
of the Poor Clergy. It was struck in 1704, Cap- 
tain Tupper exhibited a bronze javelin head and a 
pot-formed celt, found in England ; also two flint 
arrow-heads and two stone axes, found at Belfast, 
Mr. Pettigrew read notes on the seal of an extinct 
abbey at Louth Park, Lincolnshire, with some 
particulars relating to its foundation, Mr, Syer 
Cuming read a supplementary paper on Relics of 
Charles I., and exhibited @ fine specimen of point 
lace mitten said to have been worn by the monarch 
when baptized. He described the armour pre- 
sented to him, when created Prince of Wales, by 
the Armourers’ Company, now in the Tower. It 
was the suit laid on the coffin of the Duke of Marl- 
borough when his interment took place in West- 
minster Abbey. A variety of relics were described 
and some exhibited, among the latter several spe- 
cimens of ornaments having portions of the hair of 
the king. Mr. Thompson exhibited a fine minia- 
ture of the Queen Henrietta Maria on copper, attti- 
buted to Vandyke. Mr. Jobbins read a very 
amusing and interesting paper on the ‘ History of 
Spoons,’ tracing this useful domestic implement 
from its earliest time among the Egyptians to the 

resent time. He illustrated his paper by various 

ne specimens, among which was a set of ten 
apostle spoons, silver gilt, and drawings of the 
varied forms observed in different countries and at 
different periods. 


Soorety or Arts.—May 21st.—T. F. Gibson, 
Esq,., F.G.S., in the chair. The following mem- 
bers were elected, Captain Thomas Miller, R.N., 
Col. George Twemlow, and Messrs. R. Bentl 
and A. Tylor. The paper read was ‘The Priti 
Silk Manufacture considered in its Commercial 
Aspects,’ by Mr, T, Winkworth. 


— 


Nomismatic.—April 24th,—W. 8. W. Vaux, 
Esq., President, in the chair. Dr. Loéwe reada 
paper ‘On Jewish coins, chiefly of Simon Macea- 
beeus.’ 








ee 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday—Geographical, 1 p.m.—(Anniversary.) 
‘architectural Mastun, 7 p.m.—(On the Varieties of Stone 
used for Architectural Carving ) 
Tuesday—Civil Engineers, 9 p.m.—(Conversazione.) 
Arundel Society.—(Annual Meeting.) 
Medical and Chirurgical, 8 p.m. , 
Zoological, 9 p.m. 
Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(T. A. Malone, Esq., on Photo- 
jh 


graphy. 
Wednesday—Botanic, 2 p.m.—(Ex.) 

Ethnological, 8 p.m.—(Anniversary.) 

Set 8 wy 
. §. Literature, 8§ p.m. 

Geological, 8 p.m. Postponed from Wednesday last.—(1, On 
the Silurian Rocks of Wigtonshire. By J.C. Moore, Esq., 
F.G.8. 2. On the Influence of the Ocean Currents on a 
Formation of pre By 0. Babbage, Esq. Communica 
by Dr. Fitton, F.G.S, 

British Archwological, 8 p.m.—(Mr. Pettigrew On the Anti- 
quities of Cumw. Mr. Syer Cuming On Offertory Dishes, 
and on the Santa Casa and Our Lady of Loretto.) ana 

Society of Arts, 8 p.m.—(Mr. W. Felkin, The History 
Present State of the Machine-wrought Lace Trade. 

Thursday—Numismatic, 7 p.m. 
Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 
Royal Institution, 3 ee, Tyndall on Light.) 
‘Botanic, 3 p.m.—| ture. 

Royal Institution, 83 p.m.—(Dr. Lyon Playfair On the Chemical 

Principles involved in Agricultural Experiments.) 
One = Sees » 4 p.m, 
edical, 8 p.m. 2 

Royal Institution, 3 pam.—(Dr. A. W: Hofmann On ot 

Metallic Elements, their Manufacture and Applititiob 


——————E———————— 
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VARIETIES. 


SarDINIA IN 1764.—At the present moment, 
when Sardinia occupies so large a share of public 
attention, it is interesting to look back to what 
Gibbon the historian says about it nearly a cen- 
tury ago. In passing through Turin, in 1764, 
after speaking of Charles Emanuel, as holding 
“the second rank among the kings of Europe,” 
the first being Frederick the Great, he makes the 
following remarks on the House of Savoy :—‘‘I 
must say two words regarding Turin, and the 
sovereign who reigns there. When we regard 
the slow and successive accessions of the House of 
Savoy during eight hundred years, it must be ad- 
mitted that its grandeur has been rather the work 
of prudenpe than of fortune. It supports itself in 
the sam4 spirit as it has been created—by 
wisdom, prder, and economy. With the worst 
portion of the Alps, a plain, fertile, but very 
contracteg, ‘and a miserable island, which an- 
nually pyduces—shall I say?—or costs, him 





100,000 Igvres, the King of Sardinia has obtained 
a place 4mong the powers of Europe. He pos- 
sesses strbng places, an army which he has ex- 


tended to 50,000 men, and a numerous and bril- 
liant court. In every department a spirit of activity 
is visible, regulated by an order which seeks both 
to make the most of advantageous circumstances, 
and to create them. Science, arts, buildings, 
manufactures, are all attended to; even navigation 
is not neglected. The king intends to make a fine 
harbour of Nice, and has invited an English cap- 
tain, Atkins, to employ him in, his growing marine, 
which at present consists only of a vessel of fifty 
guns, and a frigate of thirty.” 


Many persons are annoyed at the use of the word 
mediums by the believers in spirit-rapping, as an 
illiterate form of the plural. The late Lord Avon- 
more always contended for the English termina- 
tion in such cases, in preference’ to the classical. 
On one occasion his lordship, in giving evidence 
relative to certain certificates of degrees in the 
University of Dublin, called them (as they are com- 
monly called) testimoniwms. As the clerk was 
writing down the word, one of the counsel said, 
“Should it not be rather testimonia?” ‘‘ Yes,” 
replied Lord Avonmore, ‘if you think it better 
English.” 











To Corresronpents.—Jn. My.; J. C.; T. B. K.; J. 8. H.; C. R. S. 
received. 











AY FLOWERS; Being Notes and Notions 
on Created Things. By the Author of ‘‘ Episodes of Insect 

Iife” With numerous Wood Engravings. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Now ready, 
LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 


recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Also, 

A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
WORKS withdrawn from Circulation, and offered at greatly 
reduced prices for cash. 

Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, 
and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 





JOURNAL OF ARCHAOLOGY, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


No. 112, REGENT STREET; No.4, LEADENHALLU STREET; 
AND CRYSTAL PALACE, SYDENHAM. 


M®: MECHI has recently placed £15,000 


worth of elegancies and novelties at his New Establish- 
ment in Regent Street, next door to Messrs. Nichol. The SHOW 
ROOMS, elegantly fitted up, 150 feet long, extend to Glasshouse 
Street. They are open daily for public inspection to afford an 
opportunity of comparison or purchase. The stock comprises the 
largest assortment in London of Papier Maché Manufactures, such 
as Tea Trays and Tea Poys, Fire and Hand Screens, Blotting and 
Envelope Cases, Card Boxes, Tea Caddies, &c. The Dressing Case 
Compartment contains all that is necessary for the Toilet—viz., 
Dressing Bags and Dressing Cases for Ladiesand Gentlemen, fitted 
cheaply, from 25s. each, up to the Richest Silver Gilt, at 200 
Guineas. The Catlery and Electro-Plate Department is at No. 2a, 
Glasshouse Street,—a great variety of Parisian Noveltiesin Fans, 
Bronze, and Ormolu Manufactures. Show Room for Bagatelle 
Tables on the first floor. The usual leading and cheap articles, 
such as Penknives, at Is. each; Toothbrushes, best 9d., Second 
Quality, 6d. each. Cutlery repaired daily. 


912° MILNERS’ HOLDFAST and FIRE- 

RESISTING SAFES (non-conducting and vapouris- 
ing), with all the improvements, under their Quadruple Patents 
of 1810-51-54 and 1855, including their Gunpowder Proof Solid 
Lock and Door (without which no Safe is secure). THe Stroncest, 
Best, AND CHEAPEST SaFEGUARDS EXTANT. 


MILNERS’ PHCENIX (212°) SAFE WORKS, 
LIVERPOOL, the most complete and extensive in the world. 
Show-rooms, 6 and 8, Lord Street, Liverpool. London Depot, 
474, Moorgate Street, City. Circulars free by post. 


‘YHE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER 
BANK ISSUES CIRCULAR NOTES of £10 each, payable 
at every important place in Europe. These notes are issued with- 
out charge, and they are cashed abroad free of commission. The 
Bank also issues, free of charge, Letters of Credit on ail the prin- 
cipal cities and towns in Europe. The Letters of Credit are issued 
only at the Head Office in Lothbury. The Circular Notes may be 
obtained at the Head office in Lothbury, or at any of the b h 








LENFIELD PATENT STARCH. 
Usep in THE Royar Launpry, 
And pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be 
Tue Finest STaRcH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 
Price 84d. 


CHWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER 
WATER. Having leased the Holy Well Spring at Malvern, 
renowned for its purity, J. SCHWEPPE and Co. can now produce 
a SELTZER WATER with all the CHEMICAL and MEDICINAL 
properties which have rendered the Nassau Spring so celebrated. 
They continue Manufacturing SODA, MAGNESIA, and POTASS 
WATERS and LEMONADE, at LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRIS- 
TOL, and DERBY. 

Every Bottle is protected by a Red Label bearing their 

Signature. 





MALVERN SELTZER. 

** Malvern is not more celebrated for its glorious Hills, pure Air, 
andcharming Scenery, than it is for the sparkling freshness, ab- 
solute purity, and health-restoring properties of its Mountain 
Springs.” 


L™: PERRINS, AND BURROWS, GREAT 
MALVERN, Sole Local Agents for SCH WEPPE’S MAL- 
VERN SELTZER WATER. The delicious Seltzer, manufac- 
tured at the Holy Well with the pure and pellucid water which 
flows from the granitic rocks of Malvern is supplied direct from 
the place of manufacture by LEA, PERRINS,and BURROWS, 
Pharmaceutical Chemists and Mineral Water Agents, to whom 
orders for MALVERN SODA, POTASH, and MAGNESIA 
WATERS, MALVERN LEMONADE, and PURE MALVERN 
HOLY WELL WATER, should alsu be addressed. 


Either as pleasant beverages, or as medicinal drinks, simply 
refreshing and antifebrile,-or absolutely curative, in cases of 
Acidity, Heartburn, Gout, &c., these Malvern Waters are un- 
rivalled. 








—viz. 
‘Westminster Branch......... 1, St. James’s Square. 
Bloomsbury 9 teeeeeees 214, High Holborn. 


Southwark a Mh tset ° 3, Wellington Street, Borough. 
Eastern pa seeeseee. 87, High Street, Whitechapel. 
Marylebone ae . 4, Stratford Place, Oxford St. 
TONNE gg gcc: tas e0 217, Strand. 


‘The rate of interest allowed on deposits of £5C0 and upwards at 
the Bank or any of its branches is now five per cent. 
J. W. GILBART, General Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1538. 


ICTORIA LIFEASSURANCECOMPANY, 
No. 18, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY. 
At the recent Division of Profits the Assets were 





valued at ..... Uiecctenesevccoesestuae eececes £176,861 
The Liabilities at.......... Ceocccecsece oeneeeee £144,376 
Leaving a Surplus for division of ...........0+.- £32,485 


The business of the Company embraces every description of risk 
connected with Life Assurance. 

Loans continue to be made to Assurers on undoubted Personal 
or other Security. WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary. 


NGLISH AND CAMBRIAN ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
No. 9, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON. 


FOR LIVES, ANNUITIES, LOANS, AND 
ENDOWMENTS. 
Caritat £150,000. 
Directors. 
CuarnmMan—R. W. JENNINGS, Esq., Doctors’ Commons, and 
Prince’s Gate, Hyde Park. 
J. Fennings, Esq., Fennings’ Wharf, London Bridge. 
Isaac Halse, Esq., Sloane Street, Lowndes Square. 
R. L. Middlemist, Esq., Milford Wharf, Milford Lane. 
Brooke Muriel, Esq., Wellington Street, London Bridge. 
Francis Nash, Esq., Pickle Herring Wharf, Southwark. 
Daniel Wane, Esq., M.D., Grafton Street, Berkeley Square. 
AvpiITors. 
John A. Dix, Esq., 17, Watling Street. 
James Green, Esq. .35, Upper Thames Street. 

Bossom Williams, Esq., 62, Lombard Street. 
Puysic1an—Daniel Wane, Esq., M.D., 20, Grafton Street. 
Soticrrons—Messrs. Lawrence, Smith, and Fawdon, 12, Bread 

St 


reet. 





Banxers—The London and County Bank. 
Mawacer—Alfred T. Jay, Esq. 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE 


‘ASSURANCE COMPANY. 





Chairman. 
CHARLES DOWNES, Esa. 
Deputy Chairman. 
THE HON. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P. 


SPECIAL 


NOTICE. 


LANDED PROPRIETORS, TENAN TS, FARMERS, and AGRICULTURISTS generally, 
lishea ye invited to examine the Tables of Rates of the UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, Estab- 
in 1834, which will be found more advantageous than those of most other Companies; at the same time, Parties 
“Te with it do not incur the risk of Co-partnership, as is the case in mutual Offices. i 
and wards of Five Hundred and Ninety-one Thousand Pounds (including Bonuses) have been paid to Widows, Children, 
Thick parties holding Policies with this Company, which have become claims by death since its formaticn. 


rteen Thousand 
The Annual Income 
Income Tax abated i 
All Forms of Proposals. 


Pounds per annum has been the average of new Premiums during the last seven years. 
exceeds One Hundred and Twenty-five Thousand Pounds, ‘ 
n respect of Premiums paid on Policies issued by this Company, as set forth by Act of Parliament, 


&c,, to be had, on application, at the offiee, 8, Warratoo Prace, Patt Mart, Lonpon; or 
from the Agents esta lished in all the large Towns of the Kingdom: ; 


B, L, BOYD, Resident Director: 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
99, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, 


SIXTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


All Persons who assure on the Participating Scale before June 
30th, will be entitled to a Share of the SIXTH BONUS, which 
will be declared in January, 1857. 

Proposals should be forwarded to the office before June Ist next. 

The Thirty-first Annual Report can now be obtained (free) of 
the Society’s Agents, or of 

GEORGE H. PINCKARD, Resident Secretary. 


EW LABEL.—In consequence of the great 
variety of Counterfeit Labels of A. ROWLAND and SONS’ 
MACASSAR OIL, now in circulation, and which so nearly re- 
semble the Original as frequently to deceive the unwary— they 
have employed those eminent artists, Messrs. Perkins, Bacon, 
and Co., who, at great cost,and by a peculiar process of tl eir 
own, have succeeded in producing from steel ‘‘ A NEW LABEL,” 
which cannot be forged. It is composed of a section of an engine- 
turned circle, repeated one hundred and thirty times—and forms 
an original lace-work ground, upon which is engraved in white 
letters— : 


“ UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF THE COURTS OF 
EUROPE,” 





with an embossed profile of Her Majesty “ THE QUEEN,” lately 
specially taken for the purpose, and which surmounts the words 
(also in white letters)— 


* ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 
FOR THE GROWTH, RESTORATION, AND FOR BEAU- 
TIFYING THE HUMAN HAIR.” 
Under which is the Signature of the Proprietors in Red Ink, 
“A.ROWLAND & SONS.” 


The Macassar Oil is sold at 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by 
Chemists and Perfumers. 





Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 


N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHEA ; its 


Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition of the Frauds 
thatare practised by persons who advertise the speeay,safe,and 
effectual cure of Nervous Derangement. By A MEMBER OF 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, London, 


London: W. Kent and Co., 51 and 52, Paternoster Row. 


REY HAIR RESTORED to its ORIGINAL 
COLOUR with ease, comfort, and certainty, by the PATENT 
GALVANIC COMBS and BRUSHES, which are also an unfail- 
ing remedy for nervous headache and all neuralgic affections. 
Illustrated Pamphlets, “‘ Why Hair becomes Grey, and its Re- 
medy,” gratis, or by post for four Stamps.—F. M. HERRING, 32, 
Rasinghall Street, where testimonials, and the effect on grey hair 
may be seen. - 


Agents: Child, South Gallery, Crystal Palace; Savory and 
Moore, Chemists; Atkinson, 24, Old Bond Street ; Hendrie, 12, 
Tichborne Street; Twinberrow, 2, Edwards Street, Portman 
Square ; Saunders, 3158, and Winter, 205, Oxford Street; Ross, 
119, and Warrener, 191, Bishopsgate Street; Fisher and Co., and 
Godfrey and Cuvok, Conduit Street. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS, 
miraculous REMEDIES for the CURE of BAD LEGS.— 
Mr. Allison, of Bowling, states in a letter to Mr. Umbleby, Drug- 
gist, of Bradford, that after a severe cold caught last winter his 
legs began to swell, and ultimately sores broke out on each, for 
the cure of which he tried a variety ot remedies without avail, 
until he used Holloway's Pills and Ointment, and he says that it 
was perfectly astonishing to see the effect these wonderful medi- 
cines had on his legs, as both were very quickly healed.—Sold by 
all Medicine Venders thtoughout the world; at Professor Hollo- 
way’s Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, Maiden-lane, 
New York; by A. Stampa, Constantinople; A. Guidicy, Smyrna; 
and B. Muir, Malta: 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








genuine, good, rugged woodland, but a bit of 
romance forest, tinted and lighted up for the draw- 
ing-room, Cattle Descending the Mountding (38), 
attractive at first sight, is after all not correct as to | 
the colour of the animals, and as to distance wholly 
illusory and deceptive. 

M. Hamon has painted a picture which every 
body calls ‘‘thoroughly French.” No English | 
artiat would ever venture to hang such a picture 
as the scene called / did wot do vt (100) W hilat | 
the luly enters the nursery, where upon the floor 
lies the broken plaster figure, two of the littl 
culprite stand wenn pre ritagy behind the door, and the | 
thire is whipping the coll for the supposed offence 
What most English persons aay is, that what is 
net affected in this picture is offensive The 
chikiven'« expressions, trying to look arch and aly, 
but succeeding only in being precociously intelli 
gent, like the bey and girl cupids of the Louis 
Quatorze age; the lady dressed, for no intelligible 
reason, in Roman costume— these are as objection 








able as the wretched doll figure is repulsive. Yet 
the affectation is probably thought very ingenious 
and piquant bya French spectator, and the attitudes 
rather humorous than otherwise Else the artist 
could not have finished his work with so much 
attention and evident relish. All that can be said 


is, that such taste will never find acceptance here. 

The cabinet pictures are, of course, the most 
important feature after all, and excellent as ever. 
Take M. Fichel. A Card Party (148) consists of 
three figures in the old costume. What character 
in the faces, what uniform excellence in the dresses, 
how finished, accomplished, polite, is the whole 
scene! These groups that represent the education 
and manners of old France, will even illustrate 
history. The young lady sits by her father’s side, 
opposite the young man, and the animated and 
cultivated expression of the features of each is 
quite dramatic. Zhe Model (144) shows a taste 
for a certain tone of warm colour in flesh which is 
particularly rare in the exhibition, and is not often 
found with a small and exact style of handling. 
The Workman’s Meal (145) is simple and natural in 
a totally different sphere of life. The variety of 
the artist’s powers of description is not the least 
of his merits. 

M. Plassan is unrivalled for the crisp beauty of 
his works, which resemble enamels in porcelain in 
the character of their handling. The Young Girl 

' selecting Fruit (263), and The Toilet (264), occupy 
conspicuous places in the gallery, which their 
refined beauty well deserves. 

The figures of M. Loui are larger, and by no 
means so highly finished. But they have character 
in them which speaks for itself, and an air of com- 
pleteness which is a merit. The Flower Girl in 
Paris (229), and the Oyster Woman in Paris (230), 
are not only good figures, but they contain a great 
deal of expression. 

M. Patrois particularly excels in the faces of 
children. The Little Student (261) and The Tired 
Student (262), are admirable for that earnest and 
abstracted look, which is so charming at that age, 
and perfectly unconstrained and unconscious of 
observation. In this one merit nothing iri the 
rooms approaches M. Patrois. 

M. Edouard P. Freére stands very high among 
the painters of this class of subject. The group of 
the young woman and four children, called The 
Evening Meal (150), is wonderfully clever in the 
natural air of all the actors concerned. The Young 
Artist (153) is a charming face; and a figure to 
which the strange name of Cold Morning (154) 
has been given, representing a woman kneeling 
apparently in a chapel, has the light and shade, 
even the sort of outline, of Rembrandt about it, 
though not so violently contrasted in the dark and 

bright parts. Return from Market (155) is another 
study of light and shade suggestive of the Dutch 
school of Ostade and others. 

Four excellent studies by M. Duverger should 
also be noticed here, and two by M. Chavet. 

M. Breton has a remarkable painting of Corn 
Stacks burning at Mid-day (58). Everything looks 
extremely hot ; the groups of peasants are managed 


| quaint 


numerous, and not crowded; but perhaps the 
spectator is too near the flames to enjoy them. 
The picture is very clever and 
fortable. 

M. Devedeux’s figure scenes are skilfully painted, 
with strong appeals to sensual attractions. Round, 
fleshy forms, with white and pink colour, and vo- 
luptuous eyes, robed in dresses of deep dye, with 
rich ornaments these are the materials, which are 
yet wrought up with taste and delicacy. Harmony 
(112) is a group in a style somewhere between 
Ktty onl Froat ; The Turkioh Mother (119) ie of 
the same class, On the other hand, there are two 
an! highly-coloured Chinese seenes, the 
(huardaman (115) and the Rendesvous (116), which 
are original in idea, and ornamental to richness in 
execution 

The style naturally leads us to M. Beaulieu, 
who is, however, by no means so accurate in draw 
ing, nor refined in finish, but the colour is of the 
finest in the room, 

M. Theodore C, Frere paints A Street in Con- 
stantinople (156) in a very original and masterly 
way. The effect of these dark Saracenic arches, 
and bold roof line, distinguished the picture in the 
collection at Paris ; and the scene is well suited for 
a gallery, to be hung at a distance. 

A Burial in the Vosges (62), by M. Brion, is 
among the works of character and costume which 
are of high class. The grief of the mourners, their 
poverty, the drifting snow, the common feeling of 
sympathy, the strangely-shaped and painted coffin 
mounted on the sledge, and the life and originality 
of the whole scene, make this a work well worthy 
of study. 

M. Poussin’s Brittany Peasants (268), notwith- 
standing the flatness of colour, is an extraordinary 
piece of composition, when the number of figures, 
and the variety of their costumes, attitudes, and 
occupations are considered. 

M. Hoguet’s scenes of white, misty, silvery 
light should not be omitted ; the Coast Scene 
(180) is very charming, though it represents a 
rare, if a possible, effect of nature ; The Boat Car- 
penter (182) partakes of the same mannerism of 
style. 

"4 Coast Scene (176), by Hildebrandt, is a vigor- 
ous drawing ; but air and distance are not wholly 
successful. The Warning (2), by Accard, gives 
the expression of the girl admirably, and he 
Gleaner (4), by Antigna, is prettily painted. A 
Scene from Boccaccio (14), by De Beaumont, is 
rather uneven, but good in character, and, as to 
the centre figure, excellent in painting. M. Tour- 
nemine’s brilliant clear landscapes, a fine Interior, 
with Rabbits (275), by Rosseau, a View of Amster- 
dam, in the style of Vanderheyden, with more at- 
mosphere and less fulness of pencil, by Onorié, a 
painting by Hillemacher, representing Rubens tak- 
ing his Wifes Portrait, and The Empty Cradle, 
are among the most striking of the remaining 
works, some of which are late arrivals. In several 
important instances the gallery appears to be in a 
state of fluctuation, and is yet far from being 
complete. 


very uncom: 





Amongst the changes which our improved taste 
in architectural matters are bringing about, may 
be noticed the proposals which have been made 
for some time past for improving the university 
church of St. Mary at Cambridge. The recent 
improvements in the market-place at Cambridge 
have suggested these alterations. A syndicate has 
been appointed by the University to confer with 
the town and college authorities as to the adoption 
of a scheme of which the following are the leading 
features :—1. The removal of the gallery called the 
Throne, and the placing of stalls in the chancel for 
those who at present occupy the same, being prin- 
cipally the Vice- Chancellorand the Heads of Houses, 
2. The removal of the existing pulpit, and erection 
of a new one on the south side of the chancel ; 
and 3. The clearing of the space under the west 
gallery, the removal of the pews, and a total re- 
pewing of the whole church. By the proposed 
arrangements, which have been drawn up by an 





with wonderful skill, grouped naturally, very 
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and the estimated cost is 30001. Of this sum a 
considerable portion has, we believe, been we. 
mised; but as the powers ol the syndicate expi 
very shortly, a committee of fifty influential res. 
dent members of the University, who are , 
the scheme, are anxious to have the whole of this 
amount subscribed, before they can communicate 
to the Senate the plan they would recommend for 
adoption. The whole subject well deserves the 
attention of all influential members of the Ugi. 
versity, 

One of the finest collections of engravings that 
has been offered for sale for some years past is ad 
vertived at Messrs, Sotheby and Wilkinson's, ‘The 
sale is arranged in two divisions, the former cop. 
sisting of general ancient and modern en vings : 
the latter of the works of Hollar and Faithorme ex 
clusively. The former list embraces the following 
rare specimens :—A proof of the T'ranafiguration, 
after Raffivelle, by Raphael Morghen, in the earliest 
state, with the white book and the large margi 
in the finest condition, from the Verstolk 
tion; Miiller’s Madonna di San Sisto, a proof in 
fine condition ; The Aurora, by Raphael Morghen, 
after Guido, a fine print before letters ; a consider. 
able number of Rembrandts, including the Hu- 
dred Guilder Print, the Large Descent from the 
Cross, the Three Trees, the Little La Tombe, and 
many others, selected with great judgment and 
taste; a few by Raimondi, as The Five Saints, 
The Virgin Weeping over the Dead Christ, The 
Parnassus, from the Maberly and other collections; 
one of the first Bolton Abbey prints, before letters ; 
a fine selection of Woolletts, with the Fishery, a 
proof on India paper before letters; anda great 
variety of general prints from every class of ancient 
and modern art, from A. Diirer to Doo, to the 
number of three hundred and upwards. The Hollar 
prints amount to 244, and those of Faithorne to 
about seventy. 


The formation of an extensive exhibition of por- 
traits of Scottish Worthies has been for some years 
contemplated in Edinburgh; and the Scottish 
Academy has at length determined to carry out the 
project, which must prove scarcely less interesting 
in an artistic than an historical point of view. The 
Academy has acted wisely in recognising how 
valuable may be the influence of such a display as 
a stimulus to a higher feeling for historical art, and 
as auxiliary in an important degree to the en 
couragement of art in Scotland. Her Majesty has 
graciously given special patronage to the under 
taking, and sanctioned the transmission to Edin- 
burgh of the remarkable paintings at Hampton 
Court, the portraits of James III. and his queen, 
attributed to Mabuse, and painted for the royal 
chapel at Stirling. From the royal collections wil 
also be sent to the exhibition the curious work 
art known as the Darnley Picture, a memorial of 
the tragical death of Henry Darnley. Another 
painting of a similar subject exists at Goodwood, 
and it may be hoped that the Duke of Richmond 
will consent to permit its exhibition with that from 
the royal collection. The project of the Academy 
has been entertained with cordial satisfaction oh 
many of the nobility and distinguished owners 0 
historical portraits in Scotland, where a large num 
ber of fine examples of art of that class exist, a0 
the Scottish Academy will experience no diffie 

in filling the spacious halls in the new eg 
adjoining the National Gallery at Edinburgh, be 
proposed place for this highly interesting = n 
tion. It is hoped that it may be opened ee 
July. In various parts of the Continent importa! 
collections of portraits have been formed, but in 
our country no undertaking of a similar kin m= 
hitherto been carried = — ea 
Academy have very happily chosen a m 

public setebeat Meg been excited through = vee 
movement originated by Earl Stanhope. etl 
ous Scottish portraits exist, doubtless, in variot 
places in England, which would be of oper 
value for the extension of the historical se 
contemplated by the Academy in Edinburg 
With the present facilities for safe transmission 





architect, the University will gain 250 sittings, 
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these portraits may find their place in the pro- 
jwoterl Valhalla at Edinburgh. 
” King Louis ot Bavaria, desirous of seeing the 





Glyptothek in Munich complete, has given direc- | TuH appearance of Madame Alboni in La Sonnam- | 
| bula was the event of the week at Her Majesty's 


tions that the numerous niches on the outside walls, 
which have hitherto been empty, shall be filled 
with statues, to be designed and executed by | 
Murich artists, 

Professor Rauch, the venerable Prussian sculp- 
tor, has just received orders from the King to exe | 
cute another colossal equestrian statue of Frede 
rick the Great, but of somewhat smaller dimensions 
than that which he last modelled ; ite destination | 
ig not yet known, It is pleasant to think that an 
artist considerably upwards of eighty years of age 
has had the courage to undertake such a work 
may he live tu see it completed! The same artist 
has just finished a statue in plaster, nine feet high, of 
the philosopher Kant; the model is to be forwarded 
immediately to the foundry, and the statue to be 
erected, as « memorial to Kant, in the town of 
Kinigsberg. Out of the 10,000 dollars necessary 
to defray the expenses, 6000 have been already 
paid, and the remaining balance promised, A 
statue is to be placed in Museum-square, in 
Antwerp, in honour of Van Dyk ; and from Lisbon 
we learn that the Portuguese, hitherto rather slow 
to acknowledge by testimonials the merits of their 
great men, have determined to erect monuments 
to Vasco di Gama, the discoverer of the sea passage 
to India, to the poet Camoens, and to Cabral, the 
discoverer of the Brazils, 

The ceremony of laying the first stone of the 
Votive Church at Vienna was performed, before 
an immense concourse of people in that city, on the 
24th of April. The Emperor, accompanied by al- 
most all the members of the imperial family and 
dignitaries of the state, civil, military, and ecclesi- 
astic, was present. ‘This church is to be erected 
in gratitude for the Emperor's escape from assas- 
sination a few years ago, and the expense of build- 
ing to be defrayed by voluntary contributions 
from his people. Subscriptions have already flowed 
in to the ‘amount of upwards of a million and a 
half of florins. Asa work of art this church will 
be a great ornament to Vienna. It is to be in the 
gothic style, with two towers ; to have two altars, 
besides the high altar, and two oratories in the 
choir. It'is to be capable of holding from four to 
five thousand people, and to be finished in from 
twelve to fourteen years. 

The Paris papers announce the death of M. 
Ducornet, an historical painter of real talent, 
aad author of several highly esteemed works—one 
of which has the honour of figuring in a prominent 
Position at the Louvre. The success of this gentle- 
man in his difficult art is truly extraordinary, for 
he was born without hands and arms, and painted 
with his toes, A portrait of this artist in his 
studio was published some years since in M. 
Alexandre Vattemare’s ‘ Album Cosmopolite.’ 

_Plans for the granaries and docks in the Danu- 
bian harbours have just been completed by a Mr. 
Sang, an English architect, and laid before the 
Emperor of Austria in a private audience, and have 
met with the fullest approbation. There is little 
doubt but that they will be carried out. 

Gustav Kénig has just completed four very 
— engravings, taken from Ist, 22nd, and 
gn —— Herr Konig is already celebrated 

ermany as a clever and successful illustrator 
of biblical subjects ; the engravings which haye 
Just appeared are as remarkable for their religious 


= Poetic conception as for the fineness and 


— of their execution. 
rom Rome we learn that the ‘ Loggie’ of the 


i pe which contain the beautiful arabesques 

other frescoes of Raphael, are no longer. ex- 

= to the influences of the open air ; large win- 

po — — have been inserted on the side 
e cou ieldi i 

rh pag rt, effectually shielding the pictures 


This is better late than never; the 

Th a however, received irreparable damage. 
Pn is ossal statue of Goethe, which now stands 
bead ane in the Park at Weimar, is to be re- 
of that hy ‘aced in the square before the theatre 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. | 


| 
: Meg | 
Theatre. The occasion was one of peculiar interest, | 


and seldom has greater curiosity been exhibited | 
than to witness the débdt of this great singer as 

Amina, The result was most triumphant. Her | 
wonderful powers rose with the demands of the 
scene, and she seemed to acquire accumulated force 
as the opera advanced, Throughout the first and | 
second acts her vocalization was exquisitely pure, 
melodious, and sweet ; but it was in the third act, 
where the drama makes the heaviest demands upon | 
the resources of the performer, that she achieved an 

effect which literally threw the house into a fer- 

ment of enthusiasm. The finale, transposed a third 

lower, was executed with surpassing brilliancy, and 
with an originality and richness of embellishment 
which a voice of such compass alone, directed by 
the purest taste, could have produced. Nor was 
it by these lyrical marvels only that Madame 
Alboni fascinated her audience. As a piece of 
dramatic impersonation her Amina is admirable. 
All the fluctuations of the story, from the cheerful- 

ness of the opening, and the deep sorrow which 
supervenes upon it, to the final outburst of reco- 
vered happiness, were portrayed with care and 
truthfulness. The cast was in other respects ex- 
cellent. Signor Beneventano was highly success- 
ful in Count Rudolpho, and the Elvino of Calzolari 
left, nothing to be desired. It would be unjust to 
a performance of considerable merit not to add, 
that in the small part of Lisa, Mdlle. Rizzi made a 
decided impression, and was encored in one of her 
songs. A new divertissement has been produced, 
of which we shall have a word to say next week. 
Mdlle. Piccolomini appears to-night in Verdi’s 
opera, La Traviata. 

At the Royal Italian Opera, Verdi’s Rigoletto was 
produced on Thursday evening, with a cast of un- 
usual excellence—the Duke, Mario; Rigoletto, 
Ronconi; Sparafucilli, Tagliafico; the Count, 
Polonini; Gilda, Bosio; Madalena, Nantier Didée. 
All the singers were in their best strain, and the 
opera has rarely been performed with greater effect. 

Madame Puzzi’s concert, at Willis’s Rooms, on 
Monday, was one of the brilliant gatherings of the 
musical season, Viardot Garcia, Clara Novello, 
and the company of Her Majesty’s Theatre ap- 
pearing. On the evening of the same day a con- 
cert of a more popular caste attracted a crowded 
audience at Exeter Hall, for the benefit of Mr. F. 
Bodda. On Friday last the performance of the 
Messiah, at Exeter Hall, took place for the benefit 
of the Royal Society of Musicians. This week has 
been rich in concerts of a high class. On Wednes- 
day Jenny Lind appeared at Mr. Benedict's annual 
concert, which used to be given at Covent Garden, 
but this year at Exeter Hall. Mr. C. Halle, 
Mr. Julio Regondi, Mr. Blagrove, and other per- 
formers, have had concerts during the week, but 
nothing important of novelty has occurred to note 
on these occasions. 

At Drury Lane, Rossini’s Cenerentola, with an 
English libretto, is given in very fair style, Miss 
F. Huddart, Miss Dyer, Messrs. Henry Haigh, 
Manvers, Durand, and Halford, being the chief 
performers. Mrs. Florence, the clever American 
actress, appears to great advantage in a piece 
entitled Mischievous Annie, in which she sustains 
a variety of characters. A smarter hornpipe has 
rarely been danced on any boards, and her imita- 
tion of the Spanish dancing is also good. 

On Wednesday Madame Ristori, with her Italian 
dramatic company, is announced to appear at the 
Lyceum. A lease of that house is to commence 
after the opera season, for drama, with Mr. Dillon 
as chief performer. 

At Sadler's Wells, a short series of operatic 
performances, by an English company, led by Mr. 
Howard Glover, has been given this week, com- 
mencing, on Monday evening, with the Bohemian 
Girl, Mr. Balfe himself conducting. Mr. and 
Mrs. Sims Reeves, Miss Poole, and Mr. Weiss, 


music was introduced by the composer, who had 
an enthusiastic reception on this hia firet public 
appearance for some years. ‘There is better 
prospect for English opera now than when Mr. 
Salfe last left this country, and if he could pro- 
duce a work equal to those that have gained his 
reputation, we have little doubt of its success, 

A new farce, slight in construction, but success- 
ful from the cleverness of the acting, has been 
produced at the Adelphi, under the title of A 
Kottle of Smoke, a free rendering of /1 n'y @ pas de 
fumée sana Jeu. Mr. Cambricaon (Wright), a 


| wealthy silk mercer, on the point of marrying a 
| pretty flower girl, Lucy Merton (Miss Wyndham), 


has his quick suspicions aroused by the smell of a 
cigar, as he supposed, in her room. The results 
of his jealousy are ludicrously exhibited by Mr. 
Wright, and Lucy's spirit is admirably expressed 
in Miss Wyrdham’s indignant words and conduct. 
All is made straight, however, by the discovery 
that Lucy has only been fumigating an invalid 
fuchsia with tobacco smoke, according to a preserip- 
tion in the ‘Gardener's Chronicle.’ In the French 
piece from which it is adapted, the lady smokes for 
pleasure, and her attempts to conceal it constitute 
the fun of the farce. 

A grand Fancy Dress Ball is to be given on 
Friday, the 6th June, atthe Hanover-square Rooms, 
for the benefit of the Funds of the Royal Academy 
of Music, which, it is expected, will be honoured 
with the presence of the Queen and several other 
members of the Royal Family. No gentleman 
will be admitted except in uniform, court, or fancy 
dress, and quadrilles of the most picturesque cos- 
tumes are being arranged. 

A 500/. renter’s share in Drury-lane Theatre, 
entitling the holder to a transferable free admis- 
sion, and toa rent 1s. 3d. per night of performance, 
was sold at Garraway’s this week for 45/. 

M. Alexander Corti, who a short time ago was 
manager of the Italian Opera in Paris, has lately 
died at Milan. 


LEARNED SOCIETIES. 





19th.—D. Sharpe, Esq., 

President, in the chair. Capt. W. S. Sherwill, the 
Rev. H. H. Wood, and D. T. Evans, Esq., were 
elected Fellows. The following communications 

were read :—1. ‘On some Organic Remaizs from 

the Bone Bed at the base of the Lias at Lyme 
Regis,’ by the Rev. Mr. Dennis. Communicated 
by Sir C. Lyell. In this communication the 
author drew attention to some peculiar bones and 
teeth from the Bone-bed which occurs between the 
Trias and the Lias. Mr. Dennis considered that 
some of these fossils presented mammalian struc- 

ture under the microscope. Among the specimens 
from the Lyme Regis bone-bed, Professor Owen 
determined the remains of Lepidotus and Saurichthys, 
aad of another fish, Placodus, which had not pre- 
viously been recognised among British fossils. 

2. ‘On the Valenciennes Coal-basin,’ by M. Laurent. 
In aletter to A. Tylor, Esq. This communication 
referred to the works in the coal-basin of the de- 
partments of the Nord and the Pas de Calais, on 
the prolongation of the Belgian basin of Mons. 
At the end of the last century, France in the north 
possessed only the mines of Auzin, which were 
first worked in 1716. This state of things lasted 
until 1832, when the workings only extended to 
Denain. In 18389, the concessions of Douchy, 
Bruelle, Vicoigne, Auiche, Agincourt, and Thion- 
celles were made. The works of research went on 
until 1841, at which period the adventurers, dis- 
couraged by the numerous fruitless attempts made 
in the supposed direction of the basin towards 
Arras, abandoned them. Six years later, the works 
undertaken towards the north-west of Douai, in the 
direction of the present concessions of the Pas de 
Calais, indicated the true direction of the coal- basin ; 
and down to 1854, numerous trial-sinkings, of which 
many passed through the coal, led to the establish- 
ment of nine new concessions ; and a tenth, on the 
border of the basin, isin progress. Two more also 
have been made this year (1855), one to the north 
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Choques, where they suppose that the bands of dry 
coal (faisceau maigre) end, the basin beyond this 
place becoming narrower, and representing only 
the seams of caking coal in all the concessions to 
the west. Many works have, moreover, been 
undertaken in the course of the last three years, 
in search of a widening of the basin by the series 
of the seams of caking coal, and of an exten- 
sion of the dry-coal band, which disappears at 
Choques. With the exception of those made by 
the Vendin Company, these sinkings have as yet 
given only negative results. In all-the sinkings 
which have been made from Valenciennes to the 
furthest of these researches, the chalk forms the 
(mort terrain) head, and with a varying thickness. 
As far as Aire the chalk alone forms the rock 
which has to be passed through before reaching the 
coal, from which it‘is separated by a bed of green- 
sand from 1 to 3 metres in thickness, known by 
the name of ‘ tourtia.’ On the north of Aire it is, 
in addition, covered up by tertiary deposits, alter- 
nations of sands and clays, with a thickness in 
places of 100 to 150 metres, and which render it 
necessary to line the sinkings as the work advances. 
This formation is found even in Belgium, at St. 
Ghislain, near Mons, witha thickness of 60 metres, 
The average thickness of the overlying beds is 140 
metres. It seldom exceeds 180 metres, and was 
found to be only 85 metres at Marles, near Bethune. 
It is near this town that the depth to the base of 
the chalk is the greatest ; the sinkings which have 
been conducted on the south gave a result at a 
smaller depth. Nearly 2,000,000 francs have been 
expended by various companies, all formed of pri- 
vate persons ; and in more than 150 sinkings nu- 
merous. workings have resulted, which have in- 
creased beyond all expression the wealth of these 
two departments, have developed a portion of the 
coal-field of France, and enriched on a grand scale 
the fortunate adventurers, The small basin of 
Fiennes and Hardinghem, near Guisnes, is inde- 
pendent of this large one ; it is a coal-deposit in the 
mountain limestone, and which has been worked 
for some time past for local consumption ; the coal 
is feund ata slight depth, but the quantity of water 
renders the workings both difficult and expensive, 
Similar works are being carried on in the depart- 
ment of the Moselle, where they are tracing the 

rolongation of the Sarrebruck basin beneath the 
New Red Sandstone. Eight companies have al- 
ready met with the coal between, 200 and 300 
metres in depth, and are applying for concessions. 
It is in this quarter and in the department Nord 
that the principal szarch is now being made. This 
letter was accompanied by an outline map of the 
district referred to, on which were shown the ex- 
tent of the several concessions, the position and 
character of the most important of the borings, and 
approximatively the length and breadth of the Valen- 
ciennes coal-basin as indicated by the workings 
hitherto effected. 3. ‘On the Sandstones and 
Breccias of the South of Scotland of an Age sub- 
sequent to! the Carboniferous Formation,’ by Pro- 
fessor Harkness. The author first referred toa 
former paper, in which he had described in detail 
some of these sandstones and breccias, especially 
those of the neighbourhood of Dumfries. He then 
gave his reasons for regarding the sandstones of 
Annan, in the south-east of Dumfriesshire, to be 
continuous with, and of the same age as, those of 
Carlisle-—viz. of the Triassic age, and pointed out 
several patches of sandstone and breccia in other 
parts of Dumfriesshire, and in Ayrshire, which-lie 
either on the Carboniferous or the Lower Silurian 
rocks of the district, and are probably referable to 
the Permian epoch. These sandstones and breccias 
appear to have been deposited subsequently to the 
eruption of the trap-dykes that have dislocated the 
coal-fields of central Scotland,and tohave beenalways 
derived from the neighbouring older rocks. The 
authcr divides them into four distinct groups—viz. 
1st (the lowest), breccias and sandstones, best seen 
in the course of the Kinnel Water and at Balloch- 
moyle in Ayrshire; 2ndly, sandstones, for the 
most part false-bedded, weil seen in the Corncockle 
area, the Thornhill district, at Mauchline, and in 
the vicinity of Dumfries ; 3rdly, hard thick breccias, 
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best seen at the Craigs, Dumfries ; and 4thly, thin- 
bedded sandstone, only slightly developed, occurring 
at Castledikes, Dumfries, above the breccia. Ani- 
mal life abounded, in the form of reptiles, during 
the period of the deposition of these Permian beds, 
as evidenced by the numerous impressions of foot- 
tracks of Chelonians, Lizards, and Batrachians, 
which walked over the shores of the Permian 
waters, when the sandstones of Corncockle Muir 
and Dumfries were sandy beaches with mud-patches 
scattered over them.. Mr. Harkness regards the 
several patches or areas of the rocks in question as 
having once been connected in a mass of great 
superficial extent; and he thinks it probable that 
the denudation which is supposed to have removed 
the greater portion took place in the Pleistocene 
epoch, the preservation of the isolated patches 
being due to local subsidences. 

Linnz#zan.—April 15th.—Thomas Bell, Esq., 
President, in the chair. Frederick Currey, Esq., 
M.A., was elected a Fellow. Among the presents 
on the table was a set of 50 beautifully-executed folio 
plates, illustrating the general characteristics of 
Brazilian vegetation, presented by Dr. Von Mar- 
tius, Foreign Member of the Society. . Read :—1. 
An Extract of a Letter from Mr. R. Spruce, ad- 
dressed to Mr. Bentham, giving some account of 
the neighbourhood of Tarapota, in Peru, from 
whence the letter is dated, and of its vegetation. 
2. A Note on Obolaria virginica, L., by Asa Gray, 
M.D. 8. A Note on the Chinese Insect-wax, by 
Mr. Daniel Hanbury, accompanied by specimens 
of the wax, the insect, and the plant on which it 
is found. 4. Notice of a species of Coccus, pro- 
ducing wax; and of the wax obtained from it, by J. 
C. Westwood, Esq., F.L.S. 5. The commence- 
ment of a Memoir ‘On several Instances of the 
Anomalous Development of the Raphe in Seeds, 
and the probable Causes of such deviations from 
the usual course of structure, especially in re- 
ference to the Urandra of Thwaites, with some 
prefatory remarks on that genus,’ by Mr. John 
Miers. 





GroGcRAPHICAL, — May 12th. -~ Rear-Admiral 
F. W. Beechey, President, in the chair. Lieu- 
tenant M. F. Maury, of the United States Navy, 
and Commodore Irminger, of the Royal Danish 
Navy, were elected Corresponding Fellows ; and 
Mr. Charles Churchill, Dr. Robert. Ferguson, Mr. 
Jas. Hewitt, and Rear-Admiral Rich, were elected 
Ordinary Fellows of the Society. The discussion 
on Mr. Kelley’s puper, ‘ On the connexion between 
the Atlantic and Pacific vid the Atrato and Tru- 
ando Rivers,’ which was adjourned from the last 
meeting, was opened by the President, who called 
upon the Secretary to read a letter addressed to 
Mr. Kelley by Baron Humboldt, expressing his 
strong conviction of the possibility, as well as the 
desirability; of executing this important work. 





EntomoLocicaL.—May 5th.—W. W. Saunders, 
Esq., President, in thechair. Mr.Janson exhibited 
three specimens of Hetaerius quadratus, a beetle 
hitherto unrecorded as British, found by him in ants’ 
nests at Hampstead. Mr. Stevens exhibited a fine 
male specimen of Petasia nubeculosa recently taken 
in Perthshire, and a beautiful specimen of Aleucis 
pictaria from Dartford Heath ; also the sexes of a 
Paussus, sent from Natal by Mr. Plant, which 
were interesting from the sexes of these insects not 
having been previously discriminated. Captain 
Cox exhibited a specimen of Acherontia Atropos 
found in the hospital at Scutari ; also some beau- 
tiful drawings of the larve of Lepidoptera, by Mrs. 
Cox. Mr. Bond exhibited the case-bearing larve 
of Coleophora Wockeella, found on Betonica off- 
cinalis, in a wood near Canterbury. Mr. Scott 
sent for exhibition Elachista Taniatella, a species 
new to Britain, bred-from larve found last autumn 
on Brachypodi ylvati Mr. Curtis com- 
municated some notes on the economy of Gonepteryx 
Rhamni, by Dr. Maclean, of Colchester. Mr. 
Douglas read & translation of a paper in.‘ Guerin’s 
Revue et. Magasin de Zoologie’ for December last, 

ie; the silk produced by this 
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spider, it is considered, might be employed for 
many purposes for which the produce of the silk. 
worm is at present too expensive. Mr. Smith read 
some observations on the species of the genus 
Stylops. 


British ARCHEOLOGICAL.—May 14th.—S, R 
Solly, F.R.S., Vice-President, in the chair, . Ba 
ward Dixon, Esq., of Wilton House, Southampton 
and G. M. Hughes, Esq., of St. Swithin’s Lane, 
were elected Associates. Mr. Gunston exhibitel 
a Chalcos of Mamertina, in Sicily, found in the 
Holloway-road. This is not the only instance of 
the asserted discovery of Greek coins in Lo 
and must be regarded with suspicion. Mr, Gibbs 
laid before the meeting a beautiful medal struck 
in commemoration of Queen Anne's grant of the 
First Fruits and Tenths to augment the incomes 
of the Poor Clergy. It was struck in 1704, 
tain Tupper exhibited a bronze javelin head anda 
pot-formed celt, found in England; also two flint 
arrow-heads and two stone axes, found at Belfast, 
Mr. Pettigrew read notes on the seal of an extinet 
abbey at Louth Park, Lincolnshire, with some 
particulars relating to its foundation. Mr. Syer 
Cuming read a supplementary paper on Relics of 
Charles I., and exhibited a fine specimen of point 
lace mitten said to have been worn by the monarch 
when baptized. He described the armour: pr 
sented to:'him, when created Prince of Wales, by 
the Armourers’ Company, now in the Tower, It 
was the suit laid on the coffin of the Duke of Mat- 
borough when his interment took place in Wet- 
minster Abbey. A variety of relics were deseribel 
and some exhibited, among the latter several me 
cimens of ornaments having portions of the hairof 
the king. Mr. Thompson exhibited a fine minis 
ture of the Queen Henrietta Maria on copper, attr 
buted to Vandyke. Mr. Jobbins read a vey 
amusing and interesting paper on the ‘ History of 
Spoons,’ tracing this useful domestic implement 
from its earliest time among the Egyptians to the 
present.time. . He illustrated his paper by various 
fine specimens, among which was a set of ten 
apostle spoons, silver gilt, and drawings of the 
varied forms observed in different countries and at 
different periods. ae 

Soorety or Arts.—May 21st.—T. F. Gibson, 
Esq., F.G.S., in the chair. The following men- 
bers were elected,—Captain Thomas Miller, R.N., 
Col. George Twemlow, and Messrs. R. Bentley 
and A. Tylor. The paper read was ‘The British 
Silk Manufacture considered in its Commercial 
Aspects,’ by Mr, T. Winkworth. 


Noumismatic.—April 24th,—W. S. W. Vaux, 
Esq., President, in the chair. Dr. Loéwe read & 
paper ‘On Jewish coins, chiefly of Simon Maca 
beeus.’ 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday—Geographical, 1 p.m.—(Anniversary.) 
Architectural Museum, 7 p.m.—(On the Varieties of Stono 
used for Architectural Carving ) 
Tuesday—Civil Engineers, 9 p.m.—(Conversazione.) 
Arundel Society.—(Annual Meeting.) 
Medical and Chirurgical, 8 p.m. 
Zoological, 9 p.m. ‘ 
Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(T. A. Malone, Esq., on Photo 


graphy. 
Wednesday—Rotanic, 2 p.m.—(Ex.) 

Ethnological, 8 p.m.—(Anniv y:) 

Microscopical, 8 p.m. 

R. S. Literature, 8 p.m. 

Geological, 8 p.m. Postponed from Wednesday an © 
the Silurian Rocks of Wigtonshire. By J.C. Moore, a 
F.G.S. 2. On the Influence of the Ocean Ce em 
Formation of rere By C. Babbage, Esq. Comm' 
by Dr. Fitton, F.G.S. " 

British Archeological, 8 p.m.—(Mr. Pettigrew On te son 
quities of Cuma, Mr. Syer Cuming On Offertory 
and on the Santa Casa and Our Lady of Loretto.) inal 

Society of Arts, 8 p.m.—(Mr. W. Felkin. The History 
Present State of the Machine-wrought Lace Trade. 

Thursday—Numismatic, 7 p.m. 
Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 
an Institution, 3 haan. Tyndall on Light.) 
Freday—Botanic, 3 p.m.—(Lecture. 

Royal TInstitation, 84 p.m.—(Dr. Lyon Playfair On the Chemical 

Principles involved in Agricultural Exp 
es Potaaie, 4 p.m. 

Medical, & p.m. 2 

Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Dr. A. W. Hofmann On — 
Metallic El their Manufacture and Applica 
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OF ARCHAZOLOGY, SCIENCE, AND ART. 





VARIETIES. 


Sarprnta 1N 1764.—At the present moment, 
when Sardinia occupies so large a share of public 
attention, it is interesting to look back to what 
Gibbon the historian says about it nearly a cen- 
tury ago. In passing through Turin, in 1764, 
after speaking of Charles Emanuel, as_ holding 
“the second rank among the kings of Europe,” 
the first being Frederick the Great, he makes the 
following remarks on the House of Savoy :—‘‘I 
must say two words regarding Turin, and the 
sovereign who reigns there. When we regard 
the slow and successive accessions of the House of 
Savoy during eight hundred years, it must be ad- 
mitted that its deur has been rather the work 
of prudence than of fortune. It supports itself in 
the same spirit as it has been created—by 
wisdom, order, and economy. With the worst 
portion of the Alps, a plain, fertile, but very 
contracted, and a miserable island, which an- 
nually produces—shall I say?—or costs, him 
100,000 livres, the King of Sardinia has obtained 
a place among the powers of Europe. He pos- 
sesses strong places, an army which he has ex- 
tended to 50,000 men, and a numerous and bril- 
liant court. In every department a spirit of activity 
is visible, regulated by an order which seeks both 
to make the most of advantageous circumstances, 
and to create them. Science, arts, buildings, 
manufactures, are all attended to; even navigation 
is not neglected. The king intends to make a fine 
harbour of Nice, and has invited an English cap- 
tain, Atkins, to employ him in his growing marine, 
which at present consists only of a vessel of fifty 
guns, and a frigate of thirty.” 

Many persons are annoyed at the use of the word 
mediums by the believers in spirit-rapping, as an 
illiterate form of the plural. The late Lord Avon- 
more always contended for the English termina- 
tion in such cases, in preference to the classical. 
On one occasion his lordship, in giving evidence: 
relative to certain certificates of degrees in the 
University of Dublin, called them (as they are com- 
monly called) testimoniums. As the clerk was 
writing down the word, one of the counsel said, 
¥ Should it not be rather testimonia?” ‘* Yes,” 
Pa Lord Avonmore, “if you think it better 

g! 





To Conrzsronpewts.—Jn. My.;J.C.; T. B. K.; J. S. HH Cc. R. s. 
received. 











MAY FLOWERS; Being Notes and Notions 


on Created Things. By the Author of “‘ Episodes of Insect 
Life” With numerous ‘Wood Engravings. 7 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








Now ready, 
LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Also, 
A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 


WORKS withdrawn i 
tedaced prices for — Circulation, and offered at greatly 


Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, 
and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 





AND CRYSTAL PALACE, SYDENHAM. 
ME: MECHI has recently placed £15,000 


worth of elegancies and novelties at his New Establish- 
ment in RegentStreet, next door to Messrs. Nichol. The SHOW 
ROOMS, elegantly fitted up, 150 feet long, extend to Glasshouse 
Street. They are open daily for public inspection to afford an 
opportunity of comparison or purchase. The stock comprises the 
largest assortment in London of Papier Maché Manufactures, such 
as Tea Trays and Tea Poys, Fire and Hand Screens, Blotting and 
Envelope Cases, Card Boxes, Tea Caddies, &c. The Dressing Case 
Compartment contains all that is necessary for the Toilet—viz., 
Dressing Bags and Dressing Cases for Ladiesand Gentlemen, fitted 
cheaply, from 25s. each, up to the Richest Silver Gilt, at 200 
Guineas. The Cutlery and Electro-Plate Department is at No. 2a, 
Glasshouse Street,—a great variety of Parisian Novelties in Fans, 
Bronze, and Ormolu Manufactures. Show Room for Bagatelle 
Tables on the first floor. The usual leading and cheap articles, 
such as Penknives, at Is. each; Toothbrushes, best 9d., Second 
Quality, 6d. each. Cutlery repaired daily. 


9 l y MILNERS’ HOLDFAST and FIRE- 
- RESISTING SAFES (non-conducting and vapouris- 
ing), with all the improvements, under their Quadruple Patents 
of 1840-51-54 and 1855, including their Gunpowder Proof Solid 
Lock and Door (without which no Safe is secure). THe STRONGEST, 
Best, aND CHEAPEST SaFEGUARDS EXTANT. 


MILNERS’ PHENIX (212°) SAFE WORKS, 
LIVERPOOL, the most complete and extensive in the world. 
Show-rooms, 6 and 8, Lord Street, Liverpool. London Depot, 
474, Moorgate Street, City. Circulars free by post. 


THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER 

BANK ISSUES CIRCULAR NOTES of £10 each, payable 
at every important place in Europe. These notes are issued with- 
out charge, and they are cashed abroad free of commission. The 
Bank also issues, free of cha'ge, Letters of Credit on all the prin- 
cipal cities and towns in Europe. The Letters of Credit are issued 
only at the Head Office in Lothbury. The Circular Notes may be 
obtained at the Head office in Lothbury, or at any of the branches 
—viz., 








Westminster Branch........ - 1, St. James’s Square. 
Bloomsbury “ ae ++. 214, High Holborn. 

Southwark ” oe 3, Wellington Street, Borough. 
Eastern a ee 87, High Street, Whitechapel. 
Marylebone a fanadewte 4, Suratford Place, Oxford St. 
Temple Bar i. Seeevenne M07, SQ. 


The rate of interest aliowed on deposits of £5C0 and upwards at 
the Bank or any of its branches is now five per cent. 
J. W. GILBART, General Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1538. 


CTORIA LIFEASSURANCECOMPANY, 
No. 18, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY. 
At the recent Division of Profits the Assets were 
valued at ....... centeteersdectcasunsacscceuns eee 
The Liabilities at.......... Gasengus eocccccccces £144,376 





Leaving a Surplus for division of .....0..+e+0+++ £52,485 
The business of the Company embraces every description of risk 
connected with Life Assurance. 7 

Loans continue to be made to Assurers on undoubted Personal 
or other Security. WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary. 


NGLISH AND CAMBRIAN ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
No.9, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON. 


FOR LIVES, ANNUITIES, LOANS, AND 
: ENDOWMENTS. 
Capitat £150,000. 
IRECTORS. 
Cuarnman—R. W. JENNINGS, Esq., Doctors’ Commons, and 
Prince’s Gate, Hyd» Park. 
J. Fennings, Esq., Fennings’ Wharf, London Bridge. 
Isaac Halse, Esq., Sloane Street, Lowndes Square. 
R. L. Middlemist, Esq., Milford Wharf, Milford Lane. 
Brooke Muriel, Esq., Wellington Street, London Bridge. 
Francis Nash, Esq., Pickle Herring Wharf, Southwark. 
Daniel Wane, Esq., M.D., Grafton Street, Berkeley Square. 
AvpiTors. 
John A. Dix, Esq., 17, Watling Street. 
James Green, Esq. .35, Upper Thames Street. 

Bossom Williams, Esq., 62, Lombard Street. 
Puysicran—Daniel Wane, Fsq., M.D., 20, Grafton Street. 
Soricrrors—Messrs. Lawrence, Smith, and Fawdon, 12, Bread 
Street. 

Banxens—The London and County Bank. 








Manacer—Alfred T. Jay, Esq. 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE 


‘ASSURANCE COMPANY. 





Chairman. 


CHARLES DOWNES, Esq 
Deputy Chairman. 


THE HON. FRANCIS SCOTT, 


M. P. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


[ANDED PROPRIETORS, TENAN TS, FARMERS, and AGRICULTURISTS generally, 
lished in tayited to examine the Tables of Rates of the UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, Estab- 
834, which will be found more advantageous than those of most other Companies; at the same time, Parties 


with it do not incur t 


he risk of Co-partnership, as is the case it: mutual Offices. 


wt er pares bln Fa and Ninety-one Thousand Pounds (incluiling Bonuses) have been paid to Widows, Children, 


Policies with this Company, which have become claims by death since its formaticn. 
‘ounds per annum has been the average of new Premiums during the last seven years. 


ranma Income exceeds One Hundred and Twenty-five Thousand Pounds. 


All Fi 
trom the Agente 


in respect of Premiums paid on Policies issued by this Company, as set forth by Act of Parliament. 


&e, be on application, at the office, 8, WaTERLOo Prace, Patt Matt, Lonpow; or 
lished in all the large Towns of the Kingdom: = : * , 


No. 112, REGENT STREET; No.4, LEADENHALU STREET; 





LENFIELD PATENT STARCH. 
Usep 1n THE Royar Launpry, 
And pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
Tue Finest STaRCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 
Price 8$d. 


CHWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER 
WATER. Having leased the Holy Well Spring at Malvern, 
renowned for its purity, J. SCHWEPPE and Co. can now produce 
a SELTZER WATER with all the CHEMICAL and MEDICINAL 
properties which have rendered the Nassau Spring so celebrated. 
They continue Manufacturing SODA, MAGNESIA, and POTASS 
WATERS and LEMONADE, at LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRIS- 
TOL, and DERBY. 
Every Bottle is protected by a Red Label bearing their 
Signature. 





MALVERN SELTZER. 

“Malvern is not more celebrated for its glorious Hills, pure Air, 
andcharming Scenery, than it is for the sparkling freshness, ab- 
solute purity, and health-restoring properties of its Mountain 
Springs.” 


EA, PERRINS, AND BURROWS, GREAT 
MALVERN, Sole Local Agents for SCHWEPPE’S MAL- 
VERN SELTZER WATER. The delici Seltzer, fi 
tured at the Holy Well with the pure and pellucid water which 
flows from the granitic rocks of Malvern is supplied direct from 
the place of manufacture by LEA, PERRINS,and BURKOWS, 
Pharmaceutical Chemists and Mineral Water Agents, to whom 
orders for MALVERN SODA, POTASH, and MAGNESIA 
WATERS, MALVERN LEMONADE, and PURE MALVERN 
HOLY WELL WATER, should alsv be addressed, 


Either as pleasant beverages, or as medicinal drinks, simply 
refreshing and antifebrile, or absolutely curative, in cases of 
Acidity, Heartburn, Gout, &c., these Malvern Waters are un- 
rivalled. 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
99, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 
SIXTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


All Persons who assure on the Participating Scale before June 
30th, will be entitled to a Share of the SIXTH BONUS, which 
will be declared in January, 1857. 

Proposals should be forwarded to the office before June Ist next. 

The Thirty first Annual Report can now be obtained (free) of 
the Society’s Agents, or of 

GEORGE H. PINCKARD, Resident Secretary. 








EW LABEL.—In consequence of the great 
variety of Counterfeit Labels of A. ROWLAND and SONS’ 
MACASSARB OIL, now in circulation, and which so nearly re- 
semble the Original as frequently to deceive the unwary - they 
have employed those eminent artists, Messrs. Perkins, Bacon, 
and Co., who, at great cost,and by a peculiar process of t! eir 
own, have succeeded in producing from steel ‘‘ A NEW LABEL,” 
which cannot be forged. It is composed of a section of an engine- 
turned circle, repeated one hundred and thirty times—and forms 
an original lace-work ground, upon which is engraved in white 
letters— 


“UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF THE COURTS OF 
EUROPE,” 
with an embossed profile of Her Majesty “‘ THE QUEEN,” lately 
specially taken for the purpose, and which surmounts the words 
(also in white letters)— 
“ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 
FOR THE GROWTH, RESTORATION, AND FOR BEAU- 
TIFYING THE HUMAN HAIR.” 
Under which is the Signature of the Proprietors in Red Ink, 
“A.ROWLAND & SONS.” 


The Macassar Oil is sold at 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by 
Chemists and Perfumers. 





Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 


N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHEA ; its 


Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition of the Frauds 
thatare practised by persons who advertise the speeoy,safe,and 
effectual cure of Nervous Derangement. By A MEMBER OF 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, London. 


London: W. Kentand Co.,51 and 52, Paternoster Row. 


REY HAIR RESTORED to its ORIGINAL 

COLOUR with ease, comfort, and certainty, by the PATENT 
GALVANIC COMBS and BRUSHES, which are also an unfail- 
ing remedy for nervous headache and all neuralgic affections. 
Illustrated Pamphlets, “‘ Why Hair becomes Grey, and its Re- 
medy,” gratis, or by post for four Stamps.—F. M. HERRING, 32, 
Kasinghall Street, where testimonials, and the effect on grey hair 
may be seen. 


Agents: Child, South Gallery, Crystal Palace; Savory and 
Moore, Chemists; Atkinson, 24, Old Bond Street; Hendrie, 12, 
Tichborne Street; Twinberrow, 2, Edwards Street, Portman 
Square; Saunders, 315n, and Winter, 205, Oxford Street; Ross, 
119, and Warrener, 191, Bishopsgate Street; Fisher and Co., and 
Godfrey and Cvok, Conduit Street. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS, 


miraculous REMEDIES for the CURE of BAD LEGS.— 
Mr. Allison, of Bowling, stat's in a etter to Mr. Umbleby, Drug- 
gist, of Bradford, that aft. r asevere cold caught last winter his 
legs began to swell, and ultimately sores broke out on each, for 
the cure of which he tried a variety ot remecies without avail, 
until he used Holloway's Pills and Ointment, and he says that it 
was perfectly astonishing to see the effect tuese wonderful medi- 








cines had on his legs, as both were very quickly healed.—Sold by 
all Medicine Venders throughout the world; at Professor Hollo- 
way’s Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, Maiden-lane, 
New York ; by A. Stampa, Constantinople; A, Guidicy, Smyrna; 





E, L. BOYD, Resident Director, 


and E. Muir, Malta: 
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LE “TUEUR DE LIONS.” 
This day, Third Edition, 2s. ; or handsome cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


THE ADVENTURES OF JULES 


GERARD, THE LION KILLER OF NORTHERN 
AFRICA, during his Ten Years’ Campaigns among the 
Lions of Algeria; including a variety of interesting 
Sketches of Arab Life, and the details of more than 
Forty Encounters, Adventures, and Episodes. 


This unique publication excited the greatest sensation, and 
circulated with the rapidity of lightning throughout France, 
on its first appearance in August last; and now published 
in English in a cheap form under copyright treaty, by a per- 
sonal friend of the author—cannot fail to meet with universal 
popularity among ourselves. It must not be confounded 
with a volume (Lion Hunting and Sporting Life—‘“ La 
Chasse au Lion”) printed some years ago by M, Gérard as a 
guide for Sportsmen in Algeria, of which great part is occu- 
pied with jackals, porcupines, foxes, falcons, &c., and where 
only a few of his adventures with the Lions (not amounting 
to a fourth of the volume) are thrown in by way of illustra- 
tion ; the Lion Killer’s achievements as such being reserved 
for the present work, which is an entirely new and detailed 
account of his successive encounters with the Monarch of 
the Forest. Being divested of the technical sporting instruc- 
tions, &c., of the older work, this volume is universally 
admitted to be one of the most graphic, picturesque, and 
fascinating narratives ever presented to the public, 

There will be three editions of the Work. 

1. The original Railway edition, large clear type, with 
cuts, 2s. 

2. The “Edition for the Million,” elegant boards and 
illustrations, 1s. 

3. The illustrated large paper edition for the library, 
uniform with “Gordon Cumming,” 5s. 

M. Gérard, who is at present in Algeria, is preparing a 
second series of his adventures, which will appear in con- 
nexion with the present volume, and will be printed uniform 
with it. The Editors, who are in communication with him, 
are enabled to say that the new matter will be of the most 
interesting kind. It will be accompanied by a popular 
sketch of Algeria, its history, inhabitants, produce, &c., inter- 
spersed with many curious anecdotes and illustrations, 

“We hope this charming volume will meet with the popu- 
larity it deserves. We have seldom seen a manlier, a more 
simple hearted, or a more amusing bouk.”—Saturday Review. 


Also, lately published, 


1, 
MRS. S. C. HALL’S POPULAR 


TALES and SKETCHES. Eighteen charming Tales by 
this favourite writer now first collected, 2s., cloth, 2s, 6d. 


ROMANTIC TALES OF SPAIN. 


Contains, amongst others, the celebrated Gipsy Tale of 
CERVANTES, from which subjects for painting are 
suggested by the “Art Journal.” 1s. 6d., cloth, 2s, 


3. 

SEA STORIES—of Adventure, 
Peril, and Escape. Fourteen striking and little known 
Narratives; also a graphic sketch of the Life and 
Voyages of COLUMBUS, Plate, 2s., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


4, 
TALES AND TRADITIONS OF 


THE NETHERLANDS, Fifteen attractive and pic- 
turesque Tales, furnishing many interesting memorials 
of the famous old towns of Belgium. 1s, 6d., cloth, 2s. 


And a variety of others, of which a Catalogue may be had. 





ENTERTAINING LIBRARY. 


NEW SERIES OF CHOICE BOOKS OF RECREATION 
FOR THE YOUNG, FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Vol. I., now ready, 


THE HISTORY OF JEAN PAUL 


CHOPPART;; or, the Surprising Adventures of a Run- 
away. Cloth, with 22 engravings, 2s. 6d. 


Vol. IL, in preparation, 


The THOUSAND and ONE DAYS; 


or, Arabian Tales. A Companion to the “ Thousand 
and One Nights,” 
A SERIES OF POCKET “VADE-MECUMS” FOR 
TRAVELLERS, STUDENTS, &c. 
Vol. I. 
FRENCH: comprising a Compen- 
dious Grammar, Conversation-book, and Dictionary, 


exactly adapted to the wants of Travellers, and omitting 
all the useless matter generally foundin such publications 





London: Lampert & Co., 462, New Oxford Street, 
Sold by all Booksellers, and at the Railway Stations, 





—$—$ 


LIST OF WORKS 


PRINTED AND PUBLISHED BY 


R. MASON, TENBY. 








ARCHAOLOGIA CAMBRENSIS, a Record of the Antiquities of 


Wales and its Marches, and the Journal of the Cambrian Archeological Association. Second Series, complete in six 
vols., 8vo, £2 17s, 6d., or in cloth, £3 3s.; vols. 11s, each, in cloth; supplemental vol. 8s, 6d. 


THE CAMBRIAN JOURNAL; published under the auspices of the 


Cambrian Institute; continued monthly. Vol. I. now ready, price to Members, 10s. ; to non-subscribers, 12s, 


HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF ST. DAVID’S. By the Rev. W, 


BASIL JONES, M.A., Fellow of University College, Oxford, and EDWARD A. FREEMAN, M.A. late Fellowof Trinity 
College, Oxford. In royal 4tg, India proofs, in one vol. cloth, £3: in demy 4to, to subscribers, in one vol, cloth, 
£1 10s., to non-subscribers, £2, delivered free. Parts I. 11, and III. now ready. 


REMARKS on the ARCHITECTURE of LLANDAFF CATHEDRAL, 


with an Essay towards a History of the Fabric. By EDWARD A. FREEMAN, M.A. 8vo, cloth lettered, with 
numerous Illustrations, 8s. 


HISTORY and DESCRIPTION of KIDWELLY and CAERPHILLY 


CASTLES, and CASTELL COCH. By GEORGE T. CLARK, Esq. 8vo, cloth, nine Illustrations, 5s, , , - 


VESTIGES OF THE GAEL IN GWYNEDD. By the Rev. W. Basil 


JONES, M.A. . 8vo, cloth, 4s, 6d. 


GLOSSARY OF TERMS USED FOR ARTICLES OF BRITISH 


DRESS AND ARMOUR. By the Rev. JOHN Ab Ithel WILLIAMS, M.A., Rector of Llanymowddwy, Merioneth- 
shire. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ACCOUNT OF CWMHIR ABBEY, Radnorshire. By the Rev. W.J. 
REES, M.A., F.S.A, Cloth, lettered, with an Illustration, 8vo, 2s. 4 
ea The above Works sent free by Post. 


CHRIST’S COLLEGE, Brecon, its Past History and Present Cape 


bilities Considered. By the Rev. W. BASIL JONES, M.A.  8vo, 1s., by post, 1s. 6d. ; 


INDUSTRIAL CAPACITIES OF SOUTH WALES. By ‘Telinge 


SYMONS. 8vo, ls. ' 


NOTES on the ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES of GOWER, 


in Glamorganshire. By EDWARD A. FREEMAN, M.A. 8vo, with a copperplate, -1s., by post, 1s. 6d, 


CASTRA CLWYDIANA; or, An Attempt at a Systematic Examination 


of the Camps on the Clwydian Hills. By W. WYNNE FFOULKES, M.A. With Eight Illustrations by 0. JEWITT. 
8vo, ls, cae 


ESSAY on the STATE of AGRICULTURE, and the PROGRESS ¢ 


ARTS AND MANUFACTURES IN BRITAIN, DURING THE PERIOD, AND UNDER THE INFLUENCE, 0F 
THE DRUIDICAL SYSTEM. By the Rev. JOHN JONES, M.A. 8vo, 6d. 


ACCOUNT OF CYMMER ABBEY, Merionethshire. By the Rev. i. 


L. JONES, M.A. With Three Illustrations. 8vo, 6d. 


REMARKS ON QUERNS. By the Rev. A. Hume, LLD., FSA 
8vo, stitched, 6d. ; F ’ : 
DRUIDIC STONES. By the Rev. John 46 Zhe! Williams, MA 
_ 8vo, stitched, 6d. 
OBSERVATIONS on the STONE of ST. CADFAN, at Towyn. By 
J. 0. WESTWOOD, F.L.S., and the Rev. JOHN Ad Ithel WILLIAMS, M.A. With an Illustration. 8v0, 6d, 
INUNDATION of CANTRE ’r GWAELOD. By the Rev. G. Edwards, 


M.A, . 8vo, 1s. 


LADY JANE GREY, and other Poems. By Elizabeth Rainier Bailey. 


In 2 vols., foolseap 8vo, 15s. 


THE BIBLE and the BIBLE SOCIETY : A Sermon Preached in Tenby 


Church, By the Rev. G. N. SMITH, Gumfreston. ‘Price Js... Inferior paper, for distribution, 6d. 
GUIDE TO-TENBY. By Mrs.Gwynne. Foolscap 8vo, with Map, 3864. 
CONTRIBUTIONS TOWARDS A CATALOGUE OF PLANTS 


Indigenous to the Neighbourhood of Tenby. By RANDLE WILBRAHAM FALCONER, Esq, M.D, Post 8v0, 18 
GUIDE TO TENBY. Demy 12mo, ls. 
MY PORTFOLIO; or, Stray Pages. Edited by W. B. Foolscap 8% 


2s, 6d., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF TENBY. In Books at 1s., 2s., and 2s. 6d. 


$$ rrr " gavitt and 
London: Printed for Lovell Reeve, of West Hill, Wandsworth, in the County of Surrey (at the Office = eat 
Edwards, No. 4, Chandos Street, Covent Garcex,) and published by him at his Office, 5, Henrietta Street, 
Saturday, May 24, 1856. . 
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